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for foliar application 


because of its 


(Less than 0.2%) 


Completely water soluble, too! 


New Agricultural Grade 
Grace Crystal Urea 


Fertilizer Compound 


V Makes Possible Maximum Yields and Top Quality. 
/ Saves Time, Labor, Equipment. 
V/ Safe! Especially Formulated for Foliar Application. 


Because the nitrogen in new Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea is immediately available to plants, the use of 
Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea is the easy way 
to get maximum yields and top quality. 


You can’add Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea to 
your regular insecticide or fungicide formulations and 
spray it at the same time you apply these other materials. 
By doing two jobs at once, you free men and equipment 
for other work. You save time, labor and equipment. 


The low biuret content of Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal 


Urea gives you concentrated nitrogen (46%) that’s com- 
pletely safe for foliar application. 

It takes only a few days for you to see the response after 
spraying. The nitrogen goes to work almost at once. You'll 
see the improvement in foliage, color or growth, even when 
soil conditions are poor. For example, when there is exces- 
sive dryness, wetness, cold or leaching from heavy rains, 
response from foliar feeding with Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea is good—and fast. 


The crystals dissolve readily and completely, won’t clog 
spray hoses, valves or nozzles. Solutions of Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea are non-corrosive—won’t harm 
rubber, metal or wood. And this superior urea is compatible 
with commonly used spray materials. Use Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea with confidence. You'll profit. 


FOR SOIL APPLICATION use free-flowing Grace Urea Prills. 
Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. Ideal for Top-Dressing or Side- 
Dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. 


Chemical Company A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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poop pays big returns. Irrigation is a big investment. There are 
risks, mainly in system efficiency. 

Any pipe, any coupler, any sprinkler, any pump, when put together, will 
likely function. How well they function is a question. How costly is a 
question. How dependably is a question. Any question on the wrong ledger 
side is expensive. Reduce the risk. Irrigate confidently with a Gorman-Rupp 
dealer’s engineered system, designed for farm profit. 

When a Gorman-Rupp dealer sells an irrigation pump, he usually designs 
the complete system in which it will be used. He tailors this system to 
water source, land contours, crops, soil, acreage, possible expansion, ex- 
pected area rainfall... to name just a few factors. 

It takes a lot of study, a lot of knowledge and practical experience. It pays 
off for the farmer. If you are considering irrigation, see your Gorman-Rupp 
Pump dealer. He offers irrigation systems fitted exactly to your needs. 


LAN... YOU PROFIT 


Mr. Sterling Evans, President, Evans 
Orchard Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri, says, “We select Gorman- 
Rupp Pumps because (1) we can 
depend on them to deliver the gal- 
lonage and pressure shown in their 
specifications (2) they give de- 
pendable, efficient operation (3) 
they are easily serviced (4) The 
Gorman-Rupp Company is fair in 
its dealings and (5) we get prompt 
shipment on both original pump 
shipments and repair parts.” 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


305 Bowman Street « Mansfield, Ohio 


Entered as second class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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--- install Transite 
underground feeder mains! 

















With Transite® irrigation pipe, look for substantial 
savings in planning your system, in installing it and 
in operating it through the years. 

















Planning—Because Transite will not rust and re- 
mains free flowing, you may use a smaller diameter 
pipe than otherwise would be required. 

















Installing—Transite’s long lengths, light weight 
and quickly assembled joints simplify handling 
and speed installation. Made of asbestos-cement, 
tough, durable Transite need not be “‘coddled” 
or handled with unusual care during installation. 
It can be installed by farm labor—no welding 
required. 



































Operating—Transite saves fuel and power. 
The additional pumping required to force water 
through pipe roughened by tuberculation (a 
form of internal corrosion) is not necessary with 
Transite. Instead, water is pumped easily 
through the smooth Transite interior. And since 
Transite is immune to this type of corrosion, it 
maintains this power-saving advantage year 
after year. Transite also protects against other 
forms of corrosion, such as those induced by 
soil conditions and fertilizers. 







Why Transite is your best pro- 
tection against costly leakage 
—the patented Ring-Tite® 
coupling! Cutaway view 
shows rubber ringscompressed 
and locked in grooves to pro- 
vide a lasting, watertight seal. 
With all its tightness Ring-Tite 
joints are quickly, easily as- 
sembled to save time and 
expense of installation! 
















































Transite is built to last! It is made to withstand the rugged service 
of mechanized farm operation . . . to safeguard against vibration rr ta 
and line stresses. Its Rfng-Tite coupling gives the entire line needed JM 














resiliency, yet protects against leakage at joints. 


For further information on Transite, use the coupon below. 
Mail it now! There’s no obligation, of course. 























Johns-Manville 
TRANSITE IRRIGATION PIPE 


with the RING-TITE COUPLING 






[pane SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS sea eeeceaneteieaecemeinie 


Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 
I would like to know more about Transite pipe for underground Sprinkler Mains 


Name. 


Address 


CC 
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“Anything new on VAPAM, Pete?” 







“Anything new, 
Sam!...Ill say 
there is. VAPAM 

is now Okay for 

all Food and 

Fiber crops.” 




















VAPAM® has been controlling weeds, fungi and 
soil-borne insects on seed beds, ornamentals, tobacco 
and turf throughout the country. Now, VAPAM is 

approved for use on food and fiber crops. 








You will want to know about the new shallow- 

injection method Stauffer has developed for handling 
row crops at minimum cost. Treat with VAPAM before 
you plant and save weeding. Sprinkling can, 

hose proportioner or irrigation system can be used to 
thwart weeds, germinating weed seeds, nematodes, 
soil-borne fungi and insects which damage plants 
and cut your profits. 














No fuss... no muss... no need for “‘tarps’’ or 
other cumbersome covers. Just treat with VAPAM, 
soak in, wait a few days, cultivate and plant. 



















And for insect troubles? You can rely on 
Stauffer ‘‘Flowable” Parathion 400. It’s powerful 
Parathion ...a water emulsion... free of solvents... 
safe for plants. Contains no abrasive solids... 
harmless to spraying equipment. Truly economical 
and exclusive with Stauffer Dealers. For detailed 
information see your Stauffer dealer or write to... 


















Stauffer 






STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. * TAMPA © OMAHA * HOUSTON 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Weslaco * ltubbock * Harvey * No. Little Rock * No. Portland, Ore. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 
t 


Healy’s Pride 


Dear Editor: 

I am sending you a picture of a load of 
my own muskmelons, Healy’s Pride. I 
have been over 20 years cross breeding and 
selecting to develop this variety. The 100 
melons in this load averaged 18 pounds 
each with some weighing as high as 28 
pounds. They are of fine quality, the 













Healy's Pride muskmelons. 













taste and netting resembling that of Pride 


The lasting of Wisconsin, one of the parents. 
greenhcuse glass replacement product Thanks for your good magazine. I get 


much information from it. 








- St. Francisville, Ill. E. J. Healy 
@ Produces better crops than possible under glass. 
@ Permanent greenhouses can be built at a fraction of the cost of glass Comments from Alaska 
construction. Dear Editor: 
@ Allows outdoor growers the. opportunity to grow inside at low cost. We have problems here you never en- 
erase 7 6 ‘ counter in the States. The cool, moist 
@ Guarantees astonishing fuel savings when used as an insulating layer weather with over 20 hours of daylight 


under existing glass. cause all sorts of responses in small fruits 


and vegetables. No one knows all the 
answers, and much of the research turns 
up contradictory answers. Chick-weed and 
Equisetum are the only serious weed pests. 
Insects are minor problems. Most dis- 
eases are absent on new land so we import 
most of our trouble in that line. 

Homer, Alaska James L. Calkins 












@ Provides a low cost material for light- 
weight, superior cold frames el 
and hot bed sash. 







































Wants to Join 


Dear Editor: 

We would like to become members of 
and be placed on the mailing list of the 
Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers Asso- 
ciation but we don’t know the address. 






' Erie, Mich. Wayne R. Cousino 
remo es . and ordinary - og — is Room 210, Horticulture 
astics ways: ldg., Ohio State University, Columbus 
P y 10, Ohio, and Eugene C. Wittmeyer ts 
1. Minimum 10-year life — indicated by scientific tests. secretary.—Ed. 


2. Maximum ultraviolet and infrared transmission. Shipping ee 


3. No “sunburn” after transplanting outdoors. 


Dear Editor: 8 
4. Big fuel savings from reduced heat loss. In regard to your March issue concern- W 
. ing the shipping of tomatoes in the pink, Pp 
5. Cuts iuber constewction ouste. I would like to inform you that Louisiana c 
6. No sagging. has _ shipping tomatoes in the pink —_ p 
- : for years, especially the parishes 0! 
Se Low cost moans mare growing acreage per dolor invested. CGrtenms, Selicemn, Melee eeesed. ani & c 
Caution: As Sisal-Glaze is not a temporary material, a soundly de- few others. Now Florida has just started Pp 
signed permanent structure must be utilized for best results. shipping tomatoes in the pink and they r 
; get a big write-up about it! l 
For complete information, supply source, and sample, write... Chalmette, La. Frank Mumphrey 
American Sisalkraft Corporation, Dept. AV, Attleboro, Mass. Possibly one reason is that until recently 


most of Louisiana’s tomato production did 
not go out-of-state and was absorbed by 
e _New Orleans’ market. Now that 
° ° ouisiana is extending its marketing area, 
American SISALKRAFT Corporation reader Mumphrey may be sure we'll keep 
101 Park Ave. 205 W. Wacker Dr. 55 New Montgomery our editorial eye on Louisiana tomatoes.— 
New York 17 Chicago 6 San Francisco 5 Ed. 


*T.M. PLAX CORP. 
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Get bigger vegetable and fruit protits 


Kill foliage and fruit pests with 
aldrin - dieldrin - endrin 


Wauerever vegetable and fruit crops are 
grown, aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are 
widely used for effective foliage and fruit 
pest control. These three powerful insecti- 
cides control such major foliage and fruit 
pests as cabbage loopers, onion thrips, 
cutworms, armyworms, grasshoppers, 
plum curculio, potato flea beetles, Colo- 
rado potato beetles, and many others. 
Used at the first sign of infestation, 


aldrin, dieldrin or endrin knocks out 
foliage pests before they cause serious 
damage. 

Aldrin is noted for its fast action—it is 
effective only hours after application. 
Dieldrin is noted for its long residual ac- 
tion—continues controlling insects for 
many days after application, even when 
it’s used in hot, dry, windy areas. Endrin 
provides both fast kill and long residual 


action. For best results, check your State 
recommendations. 

Build up even bigger vegetable and fruit 
profits this season. Use aldrin, dieldrin 
or endrin at the first sign of infestation. 
Aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are available 
under well-known brand names from 
your insecticide dealer. Complete informa- 
tion on these powerful insecticides is avail- 
able. Write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION « 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 





TOPS IN VEGETABLE 


FORD SINGLE FRONT WHEEL 
MODEL TRACTORS 


Note the improved C-type mounting of the front wheel. 
This reduces clogging and provides for easier tire chang- 
ing. But that’s not all. 

All Ford row crop tractors are equipped with power 
steering as standard equipment —you don’t pay a cent 
extra. You'll especially appreciate power steering when 
cultivating—gives you better steering control at all speeds 
without fatigue. 


FORD WIDE ADJUSTABLE 
FRONT AXLE MODELS 


These Ford row-crop models also have power steering 
as standard equipment. 

There are many more advanced features in new Ford 
tractors, such as Ford’s powerful “Red Tiger” engines, live- 
action hydraulic system and 3-point linkage, Proof-Meter, 
weatherproof ignition, full-flow oil filter, safety starter 
switch and sure-action brakes —just to mention a few. 
See them! 


CROPS! 


FORD VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR 


The new front-mounted Ford vegetable cultivator 
is designed especially for vegetable growing areas. 
It gives excellent coverage with any row spacing 
from a minimum of eight 10” rows to a maximum 
of six 22” rows or four 34” rows. It can be used 
with any planting method—flat, bed or furrow. And 
it also has the built-in versatility demanded by 
most varying crop shapes—short, slender or bushy. 


The front gangs can be individually adjusted 
from the tractor seat by handy lever control. 
Regardless of cultivating depth, the cultivator 
rises to full height for transport. The cultivator 
can be quickly attached or removed from the 
tractor, and it is hydraulically controlled. Its clean 
design gives excellent row visibility. A wide choice 
of shanks, sweeps, shovels, weeding discs and 
knives is available, as well as crop shields, gauge 
wheels and large-capacity fertilizer attachments. 

Remember, convenient terms are available on all 
Ford tractors and implements through your Ford 
Tractor and Implement dealer. So stop in talk 
it over! 


Hird Garming 


IS POWER FARMING 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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IRRIGATION 


for BIGGE 
otato Yields 


In dry years yields doubled with irrigation 
and even in wet years they showed an increase 


By ARTHUR J. PRATT 


Cornell University 


VERY year since irrigation ex- 

periments were first started in 
upstate New York in 1948, potatoes 
have given a profitable response to 
the added water in one or more test 
plots. In wet years the increases have 
been only 50 to 100 bushels (30 to 60 
sacks ), but in some of the driest years 
the crop has been doubled by irriga- 
tion. 

Similar results have been found 
throughout the so-called “humid 
East” and the Midwest. In most of 
the potato areas of the West a profit- 
able crop would not be possible with- 
out irrigation. 

It seldom pays to irrigate a poor 
crop of potatoes or anything else. A 
grower must start with disease-free 
seed, space it closely in the row, and 
plant on time, which is usually earlier 
than the average. He must use ade- 
quate fertilizer and control all weeds, 
insects, and diseases. Only when he 
is prepared to do all of these things 
well is he prepared to irrigate. 

Irrigation methods and frequency 
also are important. Studies conducted 
at Cornell at two different locations 
over a two-year period emphasize 
that point. Water was applied at three 
different frequencies depending on 
the dryness of the soil at the time, 
as shown in the following table: 





Crop irrigated as soon 
as moisture level Not 
giftisated 


dropped 
«20% at ER ot available 


Yield of toes 713 613 581 $13 
in bushels per acre 


The natural rainfall during the 
three-month period from plant emer- 
gence until harvest averaged .74 inch 
per week. During this period the plots 
that were kept above the 50% level 
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received a total of 9 inches of irriga- 
tion water. The plots that were al- 
lowed to dry to 25% available mois- 
ture received a season total of 6 inches 
of irrigation water, and the plots that 
were allowed to dry down to 5% 
available moisture received a little less 
than 5 inches. 

Plots that were kept above the 50% 
level of available moisture returned 


200 bushels for 9 inches of water, the 
25% plots returned 100 bushels for 
6 inches, and the 5% plots returned 
68 bushels for 5 inches. Thus it can 
be seen that under those conditions 
and in those years, the important 
thing was whether the job was done 
properly or not, rather than whether 
some irrigation was used as compared 
with none. The extra potatoes from 
the best irrigation job were the cheap- 
est ones to grow. 

Quality tests on irrigated and non- 
irrigated potatoes have shown that 
there is essentially no difference be- 
tween the two. If there is a drought 
early in the season, irrigation will re- 
sult in earlier maturity and generally 
better quality. However, if the 
drought comes only near the end of 





What size sprinkler should ee use? There is 
no "best" size, but it is well to remember that 
iant sprinklers such as this one require very 
igh pressures. This results in a high fuel con- 
sumption per inch of water applied. Also, wind 
will distort the distribution pattern of giant 
sprinklers much more than that of smaller ones. 






Don't send a boy to do a man's job! Be sure that your water supply and pump are adequate for the 
job. The pump above is a Gorman-Rupp model with iengoscpacity. drum-type 


fuel tank, 


the season, irrigation may delay ma- 
turity and result in slightly poorer 
quality, expressed in terms of specific 
gravity. 

A man with many years of irriga- 
tion experience said to me that the 
most important factor in making irri- 
gation pay is “what the grower has 
between his ears.” In other words, it 
is a very important management prob- 
lem. The crop must be good other- 
wise and must be irrigated when the 
water is needed and not the next day. 
Putting the job off one day each of 
three or four times during the season 
may be the difference between profit- 
able and unprofitable irrigation. 

Irrigation requires good manage- 
ment, but it makes good management 
possible. THE Enp. 
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Irrigating Contender snap beans in Connecticut. 


Ten More ACRES.. 
Thanks te IRRIGATION! 


A new farm pond made 10 more acres of cropland 
available for these New England vegetable growers 


By CHARLES L. STRATTON 


OOT crops are the specialty of 

the Dargoonian Brothers, Ben- 
jamin and Garabed (Red), of An- 
dover, Mass. Irrigation plays an 
important part in their program, and 
a new 2% to 3-million gallon farm 
pond has made available 10 more 
acres of cropland. 

Last May, with the aid of the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Dar- 
goonians dug out a small waterhole 
to form a new 120 x 600-foot pond 
10 feet deep on the edge of a 
wooded area. The pond cost $4000. 
It is equipped with a 12-inch drain- 


10 


pipe for ordinary overflow and has 
a heavy sod spillway for hurricane 
use. 

Using a bulldozer, they then 
cleared 10 acres of woodland. They 
harrowed the land half a dozen 
times (no plowing was done), then 
added 3 tons of lime and a ton of 
8-16-16 per acre. They made three 
nitrate of soda applications. 

By June 1 the newly-cleared land 
was ready for planting to yellow- 
resistant Danish cabbage. The crop 
was cultivated a couple of times and 
large weeds were pulled by hand. 
Twigs were the biggest problem. 

Nearly a mile of Alcoa aluminum 
pipe is used by the Dargoonian 
Brothers. They use a 500 gpm Hale 


pump, a 5-inch main, and 3-inch 
laterals with 10-gpm Rainbird No. 
40 sprinkler heads. They figure on 
sixty 10-gpm heads operating off 
three lines. The pump shuts off auto- 
matically at the end of a two-hour 
period. 

A new type of jointless coupling 
(manufactured by Larchmont Engi- 
neering Corp., Lexington, Mass.) is 
used on the main line. The line 
valves are lined up with the T’s, the 
valve base is turned to lock, and 
the valve is pressed to open. These 
reversible line valves can be turned 
at any angle and can be turned and 
used on the opposite side. The Dar- 
goonians find that this system is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Cabbage field at edge of Dargoonian Brothers" 
new pond, formerly part of woodland at rear. 
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Benjamin opens up new line valve. Reversible 
line valves may be turned from one side to the 
other on the main line for connecting laterals. 


, and 3-inch 

Rainbird No. 

ney figure on Benjamin Dargoonian shows first crop of yellows- 

operating off resistant Danish cabbage grown in newly-cleared 
feild. Trees were bulldozed in May, transplants 

huts off auto- set out June 1, and photo taken in mid-August. 
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Improper Cultivation 
Can Cut Your Yields! 


Cultivating the wrong way does more harm than good; 
it pays to learn the right way to cultivate your crops 


By E. C. WITTMEYER 


Ohio State University 


HE typical vegetable 

spends much money on land 
preparation, seeds, fertilizers, and 
planting. Then, when it comes to cul- 
tivation, he may make some errors 
that will cost him a sizable reduction 
in yield. 

Paul Korn, vice-president of St. 
Mary’s Foods, Inc., at Delphos, Ohio, 
says that many growers reduce their 
tomato yields almost every year by 
improper cultivation. More attention 
to this detail will really pay off, both 
in increased yields and improved 
quality, he emphasizes. 

The primary objective in cultivat- 
ing vegetables and potatoes is weed 
control. Some years ago Dr. H. C. 
Thompson, professor emeritus at 
Cornell University, did some research 
on the comparative value of cultivat- 
ing to maintain a soil mulch and mere- 
ly scraping the soil to control weeds. 
He grew beets, carrots, onions, cab- 
bage, celery, and tomatoes on a sandy, 
gravelly loam soil. 

The only crop which responded to 
cultivation for maintenance of a soil 
mulch was celery. The experiment 


grower 


Mfg. Co. 
Caro, Mich., have to smooth and 
- 4 


level ground and rear shoes, working si 
deeper in same path, to mulch soil wound a 

smothering weeds without danger to — 
12 


Weed-Controlors made by Marlex 
front shoes 


showed that the principal advantage 
of cultivation was weed control, and 
very little could be expected from 
maintenance of a soil mulch. 

On some soils cultivation may be 
needed to close soil cracks or to re- 
duce surface runoff of water. Pos- 
sibly another advantage on some soils 
would be conservation of moisture by 
slowing up the movement of moisture 
to the surface. On the other hand, 
moisture loss in some soils will be 
increased by cultivation because more 
of the soil area is exposed. 

Research work in Ohio with field 
crops has shown that shallow culti- 
vation which breaks up the crust on 
the surface increases water intake by 
more than 10% and thereby reduces 
erosion. The beating action of rain- 
drops seals many soils, especially silt 
loams, silty clay loams, and similar 
types. 

This is where organic matter comes 
into the picture. By maintaining the 
soil organic matter through the use 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Sweeps made by 
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Valparaiso, Ind., 
have blade de- 
flector which 
controls dirt 
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faster _cultiva- 
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root pruning, 
controls weeds. 


ion eens growers have tractors for culfi- 
vation only, This means a job well-done on time 
and when soil conditions are best 


A rod arrangement available from some = 
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oil will dry out more where small ridges are lef. 


Left—Cultivating 


low-rooted crops. 
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Left—Cultivating 
tools made by 
J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis., are 
ideal for shal- 
low-rooted crops. 
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Bumper Crops Without Rainfall! 


ae sitet nat ais 


Two Crops Per Year With Sprinkler Irrigation... 


Q* HIS FARM in Charlotte, Texas, Lawrence M. Finch 
now gets two bumper crops of peanuts and one cot- 
ton crop a year. According to Mr. Finch, rain is a real 
problem — it rains but two or three times a year. And = 
many, many previous crops failed, due to a lack of water. 

After the installation of sprinkler irrigation by Southern 
Engine & Pump Co. of San Antonio, Texas, yields were 
really good! The system uses a deep well pump to fill a 
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pond. From there, a Marlow pump pushes the water (at 
55 pounds pressure) through 1,740 feet of 7-inch main, 
1,160 feet of 5-inch lateral and 1,160 feet of 4-inch lateral. 
Water is applied to the fields through 114 sprinkler heads 
and rainfall is no longer a problem. If you’d like more in- 
formation on Marlow sprinkler irrigation pumps... and 
how they can help you, write today for the name of your 
Marlow dealer. 


DIVISION OF 


BELL & GOSSETT CO. 


Midland Park, N. J. 
Morton Grove, Illinois Longview, Texas 


dn Canada: Spramotor Sales & Equipment Ltd, 
1095-1097 York Street, London, Ontario 
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@ Wisconsin Increasing Snap Bean Plantings for Mechanical Harvesting 


NEWS 


@ Blight Hits Early Tomatoes in Georgia and South Carolina 


Snap Beans and Mechanical Harvesting 
WISCONSIN—The acreage of snap 
beans grown for mechanical harvesting is 
increasing in this state. Profitable produc- 
tion depends upon good yields of high qual- 
ity beans. Here are some suggestions on 
cultural practices that can help make good 
yields and high quality possible. 

1) Use good quality seed having a high 
percentage of germination. Rough handling 
of bean seed can injure seed and lower 
germination. : 

2) Use a planting rate that gives a uni- 
form and proper plant stand for the soil 
type and moisture level to be maintained. 

The planting rate used should give a final 
plant stand of three to four plants per foot 
on sands where a minimum of irrigation 
will be used, five to six per foot on sands 
where a high level of irrigation will be 
used, and seven to eight plants per foot for 
heavy soils with a good level of fertility 
and moisture supply. 

3) A good level of soil fertility. Good 
results have been obtained using 500 to 
1000 pounds of 10-10-10 per acre on sands to 
be irrigated. On heavier soils 500 to 700 
pounds per acre of 5-20-20 is suggested. 
Use the heavier amounts indicated when 
the fertilizer is to be broadcast. A maxi- 
mum of 300 pounds per acre can be applied 
in the row at planting. Additional fertilizer 
should be side-dressed later or applied 
broadcast. 

4) Irrigation is a must, particularly on 
light sandy soils to obtain the highest profit- 
able yields and best quality. 

5) When cultivating, leave the soil as flat 
as possible along the rows, avoid developing 
a ridge in the row. Ridging prevents proper 
use of the harvester and results in a high 
percentage of missed pods. 

6) To help control certain serious bean 
diseases, avoid replanting of beans on fields 
used for bean production last season. A 
good rotation with soil improving crops is 
necessary not only to help control diseases 
but to maintain soil organic matter as well. 
—John A. Schoenemann, Madison. 


See page 33 for 
State News Special Report 


Tomato Late Blight Threat 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Surveys indicate 
an unusually early and serious infection of 
tomato plants by late blight in Charleston 
and nearby coastal counties. The surveys 
disclose that the disease was brought in 
from Florida on plants. 

Normally plants grown in the Ocala area 
of Florida are free of this disease, report 
Dr. W. H. Epps and W. C. Nettles, of 
Clemson Agricultural College, but because 
of unusual conditions this season heavy 
infection has resulted. Many of the plants 
in South Carolina have come from this 
area, and it is expected that outbreaks of 
late blight will be widespread. 





POTATO REDUCTION 


The Maine Potato Council unanimously endorsed 
the USDA suggested 7% reduction in Maine po- 
tato acreage and has urged growers to abide by 
it. '‘Maine tends to dominate the East, the Red 
River Valley the Midwest, and Idaho the Far 
West. If potato production in each of these three 
ereas can be kept in near balance with market 
requirements, national marketing difficulties can 
be greatly alleviated,"’ reports the council. 





The symptom noted is a dead blackened 
area on the stem about an inch or two 
below the tip. Other effects of late blight 
are death of foliage and finally, when fruit 
infection occurs, a rotting of the fruit. 
Growers generally are familiar with the 
foliage and fruit phases of the disease, but 
they are not familiar with the stem damage. 

Control recommendations include dust or 
spray applications of copper, maneb, or 
zineb fungicide to which may be added a 
recommended insecticide. 


irrigate for Top Production 

GEORGIA—According to County Agent 
Harvey Johnson, at Alma, it is possible to 
produce 1200 dozen ears of corn to the acre 
by using plenty of irrigation. Grower Dar- 
rell Boatright, in the Alma area, who has 
11 acres of Golden Bantam corn, is planning 
to irrigate and expects to get at least 700 
dozen ears to the acre and perhaps more. 

Tomato crops in Crisp, Worth, and 
Turner counties were recently found to 
be infected with tomato blight. State 
entomological department inspectors from 
Tifton advised growers to turn under the 
entire crop on fields where the disease was 
discovered, and not to plant any more 
tomatoes in these fields this year to avoid 
spreading the disease. 

Coffee County tomato growers have 
been cautioned by county agent Larry T. 
Torrance, of Douglas, to be on the lookout 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DINNER TABLES...'57 


Behind each of the more than 250 VINESEED varieties 
we grow lies thorough research and breeding with 


but one end in mind. To bring to America's 
Dinner Tables the finest quality it is 

possible to grow. Are YOU 

profiting by using 

our strains 


INSIST OM ROBINSEEDS FROM YOUR SUPPLIER 


obinson & Sons 
MODESTO, 
CALIFORNIA 


Lawrence 





CANTALOU CU 






SPECIALIST VINESEED BREEDERS 


4 CUMBER * PUMPKIN * SQUASH * WATERMELON 
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All insecticides should be handled safely 
.-- malathion makes it easy 


Ever wear a respirator 

on a hot July afternoon? 
It’s a “must” when loading 
or applying most 
phosphate insecticides — 
but not malathion. 

Here’s why it’s “one of the 
safest insecticides 

to handle” (USDA) 


Though malathion kills 82 insects 
on 47 crops, it is low in toxicity 
to man and animals. To handle it 
safely, follow the same simple 
precautions required for DDT. 
Respirators, special protective 
clothing are not required. 

Avoid residue problems — Mala- 
thion’s low toxicity to man has 
given it a high residue tolerance. 
Residues also disappear rapidly. 


@ > * Leafhopper 


That’s why you can spray most 
crops as close as 72 hours from 
harvest without residue prob- 
lems. It’s the ideal way to control 
buildups of aphids and other 
pests close to harvest. 


FREE Grower’s Guide —Write 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Nitrogen and Allied Products 
Div., Dept. V2, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Mexican 


Bean Beetle Thrips 


Malathion stops them all... plus 77 other insects attacking 47 crops! 


MA LA I 4 i O N insecticides have many uses on every kind of farm 
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‘Myers, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. + Ashland, Ohio + Kitchener, Ontario 


MYERS AIR SPRAYERS 
Plenty of Air for Two-Way Coverage 


Myers air sprayers deliver the tremendous air 
volume and velocity required for effective two-way 
spraying. With a Myers, spray paths can be set up 
to insure proper spray coverage of both sides of 
plants. And field experience and experiments prove 
FOLIAGE MUST BE SPRAYED FROM BOTH 
SIDES TO INSURE BEST POSSIBLE COVERAGE. 


Myers high pressure spray pump and ceramic- 
nozzle discs combine to produce a spray fog that 
saturates the high-speed air stream. The result is 
yield-boosting coverage from leaf tip to ground 
level. 


See your Myers dealer today for a demonstration. 


Myers Concentrate 
Field Crop Sprayer: 


Two-way discharge, 
22,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute from 
each side, 60 MPH. 
High pressure, abra- 
sive and corrosive re- 
sistant 20 GPM Myers 
piston pump. Positive 
controls, all within 
easy reach of the 
operator. 


POWER SPRAYERS 
AND IRRIGATION PUMPS 


MAGNESIUM: 
Yield Booster 


Its importance as a_ fertilizer 
element is now well established 


eo attention is being focused on 
the importance of magnesium as 
a fertilizer element for vegetables, 
Now recognized as a major plant 
food, the element is required to help 
give plants their green color and to 
keep them growing. 

Magnesium deficiencies are preva- 
lent in such widespread areas as New 
England, Atlantic and Gulf coast 
states, South, Northwest, and even 
the corn belt of the Midwest. The 
important vegetable areas of southern 
New Jersey had only a few farms 
with obvious magnesium deficiencies 
five years ago. But now, magnesium 
shortages have been identified in soils 
of approximately 90% of the same 
farms. 


Quick-Acting 

Excellent results in overcoming de- 
ficiencies and in increasing profitable 
crop yields have been demonstrated 
for fertilizers containing quick-acting, 
water-soluble sulfate of magnesia. 
Applied to soil in a fertilizer com- 
pound or separately, it becomes avail- 
able for plant use more quickly than 
limestone material used to correct 
magnesium deficiency. 

Corn, cucumbers, tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, and potatoes have responded 
favorably to fertilizers containing 
sulfate of magnesia. The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station 
reported that potato yields increased 
33%, 19%, and 20%, and carrot 
yields, 26%, from the addition of 
200 pounds of sulfate of potash-mag- 
nesia per acre to a 5-10-10 fertilizer. 

Three years of field tests by Dr. 
Ora Smith, of Cornell University, 
showed that soluble magnesium gave 

(Continued on page 18) 


Magnesium-deficient bean leaves show charac- 
teristic yellowing, mottling, and browning. 
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How many tomatoes can a vine hold? 
... use DITHANE M-22 


After using DirHaAne M-22 (maneb) for dis- 
ease control, a lot of growers remark how the 
vines look so crowded with big, choice 
tomatoes. No one has yet counted the exact 
number per acre, but experiment stations 
have measured up to 15% higher yield with 
DitHANE M-22 than with other types 


RHOTHANE FOR INSECTS 


For better tomato insect control, use 
RHOTHANE with DIrTHANE. RHOTHANE 
checks fruitworms, hornworms, pinworms, 
flea beetles, psyllids, and thrips. 


RHOTHANE and DiTHANE are trademarks, Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


of fungicides. DiIrHaANE M-22 results in 
maximum yields because it gives maximum 
protection from anthracnose, early blight and 
late blight, gray leaf spot and Septoria leaf 
spot. With this manganese-containing fung- 
icide, vines also develop a greener and more 
luxuriant foliage. Use DirHane M-22 and see. 


Chemicals for Agriculture 


a ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
















































































































































































































































































SINOX PE, in pre-emergence 
application, is highly selective. It 
singles out and halts weed 
growth in: BEANS AND 
SWEET CORN, PEAS AND 
POTATOES. 


SINOX PE “polices” the area, 


eliminates the destructive weeds 
and conserves all available 

plant food elements and moisture 
for the crop itself. 


SINOX PE does a big 


labor/dollar-saving job for you 
and works ‘round the clock — 
not any eight hour shifts! 
SINOX PE works while you sleep! 
Remember — good weed control 
is good farm economics . 


STANDARD 


Agricultural 


CHEMICALS inc. 


1301 Jefferson Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
429 Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 















Pumping 


your IRRIGATION “sh: 


Insist on ny Eg 


For: Increased Profits 


Larger Quantities 
Better vuuny 





BECAUSE: Hale Irrigation Pumping Units are 


®@ Efficient; Sturdy; Dependable 

© Compact and Flexible in Performance 

® SOLD thru Distributors who are well 
qualified to Engineer a System best 

suited to YOUR Needs. 


| © Write today to Dept. AVG for full informa- 
| tion. Prompt Reply. 
| ei cctacinennensscase 

| Water Source... 


* IRRIGATION DIVISION HA TT FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

















MAGNESIUM 
( Continued from page 16) 


profitable increases in yields of U.S. 
No. 1 potatoes. Potatoes fertilized 
with 1200 pounds per acre of 5-10- 
10, in which half the potash was de- 
rived from muriate of potash and 
half from soluble sulfate of potash- 
magnesia, produced as many bushels 
as from 2400 pounds of 5-10-10, in 
which the potash came entirely from 
muriate of potash. 


Pea Yields Were Higher 


Magnesium is believed to help 
plants utilize phosphorus. In field 
tests of peas near Waupun, Wis., 
parts of fields received fertilizer con- 
taining water-soluble magnesium. 
Analyses of the peas produced 
showed a consistent increase of mag- 
nesium and phosphorus in those that 
received the water-soluble magnesi- 
um. And the yields of peas were 
greater from the fields receiving the 
magnesium. 

Cannery pea growers use soluble 
magnesium and potash to increase 
yields and quality of peas in the Skag- 
it Valley of Washington. Soil tests 
show that at least one farmer of three 
in the Northwest can profit from the 
use of magnesium. THE Enp. 


TEN MORE ACRES 
(Continued from page 10) 


quicker, easier, and avoids dirt in 
the line. 

During a dry season the Dar- 
goonians irrigate daily throughout 
the day, covering 4 acres at one set- 
ting. The pipeline is rotated so that 
each field gets a good soaking every 
five days. All crops are irrigated 
during the day except Iceberg-type 
lettuce. Benjamin warns growers to 
wait until evening to irrigate this 
crop, and not apply water when 
lettuce heads are hot. 

A source of water has been a big 
problem in the past for these grow- 
ers. City water, though available 
and used in large amounts, is not too 
satisfactory because of the distance 
to the farm and the resulting low 
pressure. City water is used in the 
fields nearest the road, but small 
pipes and an additional 500 gpm 
Hale pump must be used. When 
using city water alone, it takes four 
hours to do a job that can be done 
in two hours with their regular irri- 
gation system. 

‘The Dargoonians’ season starts 
with Pennslake lettuce, Hutchinson 
carrots, No. 10 Hollow Crown 
parsnips, and Danish cabbage, with 
some 50 acres under cultivation. All 
produce is washed, iced, and trucked 
to Boston. Carrots and parsnips are 
prepackaged. THE ENnbp. 
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While Everybody’s Talking About 


POLVETHYLENE 


forGREENHOUSES 
frFIELD CROP COVERS 
forSILAGE, forMULCHING 


Te a ti 


OLYETHYLENE 


E COVER THE NATION 
with top quality, heavy duty 


BAKELITE 


VINYL 
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8 MIL. HEAVY DUTY 


VINYL COVERS 


Tan for Steaming 
Green for Fumigation 


40,” 60,” 72” wide 
IN ANY DESIRED LENGTH 


per Yo¢ 
LESS than 
5¢ per sq. ft. 


Also in CLEAR VINYL PLASTIC 
18”, 36”, 48”, 54”, 72” wide 
same weight, same price 


CUSTOM SIZE COVERS 


of above materials, with guaranteed 


7’ x 100* 
10’ x 100* 
10’6” x 100’* 
12’ x 100’* 
14’ x 100’* 
16’ x 100’*F 
16’6” x 100’* 
20° x 100’*t 
.006” 

10’ x 100’* 
10’6” x 100’*.. 
12’ x 100’*. 
14 x 100’*. 
16’ x 100’*f 


16'6” x 100’* . a : 


20’ 
*—Centerfolded. 


700 
1,000 
1,050 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,650 
2,000 


1,000 
1,050 
.1,200 


..1,400 


1,600 


1,650 
2,000 


t—Also available in black (Sun resistant—where transparency is not a requirement. ) 


10.94 
15.77 
16.56 
18.92 
22.08 
25.23 
26.02 
31.54 


23.66 
24.84 
28.39 
33.12 
37.86 
39.04 
47.32 


9.66 
13.80 
14.49 
16.56 
19.32 
22.08 
22.77 
27.60 


20.70 
21.74 
24.84 
28.98 
33.12 
34.16 
41.40 


8.59 
12.27 
12.88 
14.72 
17.18 
19.63 
20.25 
24.54 


18.40 
19.32 
22.08 
25.76 
29.44 
30.36 
36.80 


Packaging—All rolls individually wrapped in 70# kraft paper with zip-string for easy opening. 


-OO15 gauge 


ORDER NOW FOR MULCHING. 


‘ 7 me electronically welded seams, additional 8B L AC K Pp oO LY ETH YL & N & 
al 500 gpm Cenge TES gar a 36” and 48” wide. 250 ft., 500 ft., 1,000 ft. rolls. 
used. When >: QUANTITY QUANTITY QUANTITY 


Less than 10 M sq. ft. Less than 50 M sq. ft. Over 50 M sq. ft. 


$6.39 $5.59 


per M sq. ft. per M sq. ft. 


it takes four Service charge of $2 is made on all 
can be done orders for less than 100 sq. yds. 
regular irri- e 


$4.96 


per M sq. ft. 
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IMMEDIATE 
STOCK SHIPMENTS 


from Atlanta, Ga., Eatontown, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Orders for 50,000 sq. ft. or more 
shipped direct from mill, prepaid 


Service charge of $2 per roll on orders under 2,000 sq. ft. 
ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


X. S. SMITH, inc. 


° Phone CApitol 2-4600 


Box 272, Red Bank, N. J. 





Boost yields with 45% nitrogen 
apply Du Pont NUGREEN’ 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


—it’s concentrated for efficiency 


SPREAD 
NUGREEN 


Top-dressed, side-dressed or plowed down, “NuGreen”’ feeds crops nitrogen as 
they need it for profitable, season-long growth. ‘““NuGreen”’ aids decay of plant 
residues and cover crops, and it resists leaching. 


SPRAY OR 
IRRIGATE WITH 
NUGREEN 


Sprayed on foliage or dissolved in irrigation water, ‘““NuGreen”’ feeds crops nitro- 
gen through leaves and roots, giving them a growth boost almost instantly. 
*‘NuGreen” can be combined with pesticide sprays for even greater application 
economy. 


FLY ON 
NUGREEN 


Uniform distribution by air is easy with Du Pont “‘NuGreen”’ because it is con- 
centrated 45% nitrogen in free-flowing shot form . . . gives you more coverage 
per flight. ““NuGreen’”’ won’t corrode equipment and saves you labor because 
you handle less material per unit of nitrogen. 


You profit with Du Pont “NuGreen” 
no matter how it’s applied . . . your crops 
will be fed nitrogen for maximum growth 
and yields. ““NuGreen” comes in 80-lb. 
bags—order Du Pont “NuGreen” from 
your supplier today. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. Whether 
large or small, send them with a three-cent stamp 
for cot reply to Questions Editor, AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


HAND BUNCHER FOR ASPARAGUS 


Where can | buy a hand buncher for aspara- 
gus?—North Carolina. 


Try the Mitchell Seed Co., Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Swedesboro Supply Co., 
Swedesboro, N.J.; and Joseph Auer, Seed 
Store Manager, Main St., Milltown, N.J. 
These sources of supply also handle the 
fish tail knives for cutting the grass. 


TOMATOES IN PLASTIC GREENHOUSE 

1 would like some information on how to grow 
tomatoes in a plastic greenhouse. Can you help 
me?—Massachuseftts. 

Send for Leaflet 169, “Growing Toma- 
toes in Plastic Greenhouses,” by E. M. 
Emmert. It is available from the Bulletin 
Office, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


WANTS SORBIC ACID WAX 

Please advise where the sorbic acid wax dis- 
cussed in Fred Heiligman's article ("‘New Wax 
Cuts Losses,"* Jan., 1957) can be obtained in 
commercial quantity.—Florida. 

From S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Agri- 


cultural Waxes, Racine, Wis. 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 

We are looking for a source of supply of 2000 
to 5000 pounds of Jerusalem artichokes. Can you 
help us?—Quebec. 
Try Gill Bros. Seed Co., Montavilla Sta., 
Portland 16, Ore. 


PLANT PROTECTORS 

Can you give me the address of the USCO 
Waxed Kraft Paper Co. which manufactures the 
paper for plant protectors used by Logan Colp 
of Metzler Orchards ("'Grow Your Own Hard 
Plants,"" by Eldon Banta, March, 1956) .—Iilinois. 

USCO Waxed Kraft Paper is sold by 
the Union Selling Co., Mill Agents, En- 
quirer Bldg., 617 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Logan Colp, Metzler Orchard Co., 
Cobden, Ill. advises that he has a few 
thousand covers made up that he will sell 
at $6.00 a hundred f.o.b. Cobden, III. 


TERRAPIN TROUBLE 

I have been having a lot of trouble with land 
turtles or terrapins which get into my w 
tomato acreage and eat quite a few, What is 
the best way to get rid of them?—Okiahoma. 

Terrapins are quite a problem in Okla- 
homa especially in tomato plantings since 
they seem to prize tomatoes as food. Ac- 
cording to E. L. Whitehead, extension 
horticulture specialist at Oklahoma A. & 
M., tomatoes should be staked and pruned 
to avoid damage from the turtles even 
though it means additional expense and 
labor. Some growers have found it prac- 
tical to use barriers made of a sheet of 
metal or aluminum set on the edge and 
extending around the planting. It is also 
suggested that the terrapins be trapped at 
night to reduce the number of pests. 


STINKBUG CONTROL 

My tomatoes have white spots showing under 
the skin which spoils their appearance. Whot 
is this and what can | do about it?—Illinois. 

* Stinkbugs are causing the damage. You 
may not see any “bugs” on your tomatoes 
but only a few of these insects are neces- 
sary to cause extensive spotting of fruit. 

Growers using t'1e Illinois spray sched- 
ule for tomatoes and applying DDT or 
TDE have little or no trouble with stink- 
bugs. Malathion at the rate of 1% table- 
spoonsful per 5 gallons of water can also 
be used but it should not be applied less 
than three days before harvest. 
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ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


Its use as a nitrogen fertilizer 







is gaining; here are some reasons 






By CHESLEY HINES 


Mississippi State College 










_ extent to which anhydrous 
ammonia is now being used as 
nitrogen fertilizer in all sections of 
the United States and in many other 
countries is phenomenal. 

The annual increase in the produc- 
tion and use of anhydrous ammonia 
since 1948 has been even more pro- 
nounced than the yearly increase in 
the total amount of fertilizer nitrogen 
used. The use of fertilizer nitrogen 
in the United States rose from 841,- 
000 tons in 1948 to 1,847,000 tons in 
1954, while that part of the total ton- 
nage of nitrogen used as anhydrous 
ammonia increased from 35,566 tons 
in 1948 (the first year that it was 
commercially available in volume) to 
287,389 tons of nitrogen in 1954. 

Asa result of the successful experi- 
mental work by Dr. W. B. Andrews, 
of the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion, a pioneer investigator and 
authority on anhydrous ammonia, 45,- 
068 tons of anhydrous ammonia were 
used by Mississippi farmers in the 
fiscal year, 1955-56. Another result 

































How you can be sure 







of low-cost pumping 







With the right Fairbanks-Morse irrigation pump on the job, you'll 
save on power, on repairs and maintenan<e, on lubrication and 
attendance—which means low pumping costs season after season. 

You’re sure of saving with Fairbanks-Morse because the big 
F-M pump line has the exact capacity and size you need, in any 
drive you want—electric motor, geared head for engine drive, flat 
or V-belt. 

So whether you plan to pump from a well, ditch, stream or river 
—through overhead sprinkler lines or into ditches—call or write 
your Fairbanks-Morse Field Engineer today. He and the F-M 
Dealer near you will combine their experiences to help you select 
the pump you need for the job you want done. For information, 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. AV-6, 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 









Mississippi Chemical Co tank truck fills 
farmer's —- tanks, Tractor is equipped with 
applicator ich injects 






the gas into the soil. 






was the organization of the farmer- 
owned Mississippi Chemical Corpora- 
tion, which in 1955 produced 96,088 
tons of anhydrous ammonia, of which 
approximately 40,000 tons were dis- 
tributed as such, and 143,152 tons as 
ammonium nitrate. 

When applied to the soil, anhy- 
drous ammonia is held by the clay 
and organic matter, affecting only 
about 5% of the volume of the sur- 
face 6 inches at a rate of 100 pounds 
of actual nitrogen per acre on average 
soil, and with a coverage of about 
10% of the surface area. These 
figures vary to some extent with soil 
texture and organic matter. 

In the zone of application, anhy- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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@) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 
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NO 
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mean 
better crops! 


kill — 
and 


control 
mites 
with 


ARAMITE 


There’s more money for you from better crops. A small per-acre 
investment in Aramite can make a big dollar difference. Year after 
year, field results nationwide prove the bigger and better yields you 
can expect with Aramite—the safest, best-known mite-killer today. 

Aramite gives outstanding control of most mite species including 
Two-Spotted, Atlantic, and European Mites. Equally effective on 
melons, citrus, corn, tomatoes, apples, peaches, and ornamentals. It is 
compatible with most insect and fungus-killing chemicals, has longer 
residual activity and is non-hazardous to humans and animals. 

For more than 19 fruit and vegetable non-fodder crops, including 
lima beans, the Miller Amendment (Public Law 518) has approved 
Aramite with a tolerance established of one part in a million. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
(Continued from page 21) 


drous ammonia greatly reduces such 
fungi and nematodes as may be pres- 
ent, suggesting a possible supplemen- 
tal value as a fungicide and nema- 
tocide. 

For three days after application, 
anhydrous ammonia reduces the num- 
ber of bacteria and actinomycetes 
present, after which they increase 
rapidly—up to 6 to 25 times as many 
bacteria 10 days later. All soil in- 
sects are doubtless killed in the zone 
of application, but because of the 
small area of soil affected by the 
anhydrous ammonia and the capacity 
of these insects to reproduce and 
move in the soil, any beneficial effect 
is only temporary. 


Rate of Nitrification 


Nitrogen applied in the ammonium 
form does not leach before it is con- 
verted into nitrate nitrogen, which 


BUILD A POTATO STORAGE 


Plans for a modern, low-cost potato stor- 

e are now available to AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER readers. The above- 
ground 50-foot square storage is designed 
to hold 17,500 bushels. A list of materials 
Is included with the plans. Send remittance 
of $1.50 in form of check or money order 
to AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Wwil- 
loughby, Ohio. 


may take less than three weeks under 
favorable conditions for nitrification. 
Differences in the leaching of nitro- 
gen applied in the nitrate compared 
to the ammonium form may be of 
importance only on strongly acid soils 
or when applied close to the time of 
use by the crop on soils with a fair 
supply of lime. 

The highest efficiency is obtained 
from anhydrous ammonia or any 
other source of nitrogen when applied 
as close as practicable to the time that 
it- will supply the form of nitrogen 
needed by the particular growing 
crop. According to Dr. Andrews, 
corn, cotton and probably sugar cane, 
sorghum, and most other plants pre- 
fer the ammonium form of nitrogen 
when young. Corn may utilize it 
equally as well as nitrate nitrogen as 
late as the application may be made 
with conventional equipment. 

At the normal side-dressing or top- 
dressing time, oats, probably other 
small grains, and most truck crops 
probably have a strong preference for 
nitrate nitrogen at this stage of 
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growth. On quick-growing and short- 
season vegetable crops such as cab- 
bage, on which nitrate nitrogen is 
customarily applied as side-dressing, 
anhydrous ammonia should be applied 
three to four weeks earlier in order 
that it will be converted over to nitrate 
form by the normal nitrate side-dress- 
ing stage of growth. 


Results on Vegetable Crops 


In Mississippi, the results of ex- 
perimental tests on cabbage, green 
beans, tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, and 
spinach indicate that excellent results 
can be expected from anhydrous am- 
monia as the source of nitrogen when 
applied at the proper time, rate, depth, 
and method. Very satisfactory results 
have been obtained from growers’ use 
of anhydrous ammonia on limited 
acreages of spinach, cabbage, lettuce, 
turnips, and pimento pepper in Mis- 
sissippi. 

A number of tests have been con- 
ducted with anhydrous ammonia on 
various vegetable crops in several 
other states. In most cases, anhy- 
drous ammonia has compared favor- 
ably with other sources of nitrogen. 
However, in a few cases where it was 
applied as a side-dressing to cabbage, 
results have been less favorable than 
those obtained from ammonium 
nitrate. The difference is attributed 
to the need for nitrate nitrogen at 
side-dressing time, which can be cor- 
rected by earlier application of anhy- 
drous ammonia. 


Growers interested in anhydrous 


ammonia should contact their state 
experiment station, county extension 
agent, or extension vegetable special- 
ist for the latest 
recommendations. 


information and 
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ONE WAY TO BEAT NEMATODES 


Oklahoma ewontystate, romere ad tine that 
the new nematode-resi ety, Nemagoid, 
is one of their best Weapels OOs nematodes. 
Fred Eilers (above) ¢: res aiuids from three 
word. County farm, m The Nesagelds tying, Ya the 
wa rm, iemago! ly in 
vorieti ties he i ao, nemetode Sanese, 5 pile, the 
varieties s 

were socerely Gonanse All three a de- 
veloped by D . B. Cordner of Oklahoma A & M 
Gollege, a are nigi-vitemin types. Evaluating the 
three ears" progeeree under ‘totes 
tion i in the ee nd area, Dr. Cordner reports, 


appears best on basis of nema- 
mce, yield, quailty. and market r— 
erence.''—Lee. Stevens. 
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HERE’S REAL VALUE 


in Power for Vegetable Growing 





However you measure it, the thrifty, low-cost Model 
B is the “buy of the year” for truck and specialty- 
crop farming. 


POWER? The Model B delivers full 2-plow power to handle the 
most demanding jobs in your operation. Battery ignition 
system assures steady engine power at all speeds. 


CONVENIENCE? The Model B — long known for easy handling 
— now offers the added timesaving convenience of SNAP- 
CouP_LerR hitch. The new 2-bottom plow, 2-row bedder, 
2-row drill planter, and field cultivators are all mounted 
tools, attached minute-quick with SNAp-CouPLeER hitch. 


VERSATILITY? The Model B can be equipped with just the right 
tool for any job, including a selection of single-row 
cultivators, mower, rake, RoTo-BALER and various ma- 
chines for harvesting grain, seed and forage. 


ECONOMY? You can own the Model B for a price you can’t match 
anywhere. Low operating cost and long life . . . along 
with its many timesaving features . . . make the Model 

B an unsurpassed tractor value for vegetable growers. 

Own a new Model B Tractor — and pocket the savings. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer . . . soon! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Snap-Coupter and Roto-Baer are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


lowered. SNAP-Cou 
PLER hitch. 









Model B with new 
2-bottom plow. Hy- 
draulically lifted and 
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The 1957 
Hydrocooling Unit 
eoeProved and 

Improved over 


15 years! 


Today, hydrocooling is the recognized 
method of increasing the saleable life 
of fruits and produce from grower to 
market. In this field of hydrocooling, 
the FMC Stericooler stands as the un- 
disputed leader. An FMC ‘Stericooler 
installed in your plant is on the job con- 
Stantly to retard decay — cut trimming 
losses — protect produce from transit 
decay — deliver produce garden fresh 
and fruits tree ripened. Get the new 
1957 FMC ‘Stericooler hydrocooler! 
Compact metal construction... in- 
creased cooling capacity...new low 
price ...and available in 5 capacities! 


FLORIDA DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 1718, Lakeland, Florida 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me more information 
on the new STERICOOLER. 
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Developing 


By S. W. BECKER 


Cermain’s, Inc. 


4 pecs profitable production of any 
crop is becoming more and more 
a study of details, aimed at encourag- 
ing maximum plant development at 
all times. We hear much about how 
and when to fertilize, how and when 
to water, how to control insects, and 
how to prevent disease. 

Seldom do we hear of the impor- 
tance of developing a strong root 
system or how the root system of one 
crop differs from that of another. It 
is as important that the roots develop 
to their maximum without interfer- 
ence as it is to prevent insects from 
eating the leaves from the plant. Man 
can easily be the crop’s worst enemy 
by unknowingly pruning the roots 
while cultivating or while side-dress- 
ing with fertilizers. 

The root systems of vegetable crops 
differ greatly in habit, development, 
area covered, and depth of penetra- 
tion. Thus, all crops cannot be treated 
alike for best results. A knowledge 
of the root development of the vege- 
table crop being grown will help the 
grower protect the crop while culti- 
vating and also to apply fertilizer and 
water most effectively. 

Roots develop better in fertile soil 
than in poor soil. Studies in Iowa 
with corn show that on well condi- 
tioned fertile soil roots utilized water 
from a depth of 7 feet compared to 
only 2 or 3 feet for plants growing in 
unfertilized soil. 

Also, crops growing on a fertile 








STRONG ROOT SYSTEMS 


Here are ways that the grower can help his 
vegetable crops develop strong root systems 





soil can use water much more. effec- 
tively. Studies in Missouri show that 
it required 5600 gallons of water to 
produce a bushel of corn on a well 
conditioned, fertile soil as compared 
to 21,000 gallons on unfertilized soils. 
Plants cannot make maximum use of 
the fertilizer and water without a 
strong root system. 


Soil Conditioning 


The grower can do several things 
to develop a strong root system. A 
deep-rooted lettuce plant needs a 
more deeply prepared soil than does 
a shallow-rooted pepper plant. When 
the root system is confined or greatly 
limited as to area, much greater skill 
is required to produce a profitable 
crop. Thus, a soil must be well con- 
ditioned for the crop to be grown. 

Roots need air as well as moisture 





} 
| 
Roots of three-week-old lettuce seedlings. One 
at left was grown in loose soil, one at right 


in compact soil. Roots at left go down about 
21 inches, those at the right only 6 inches. 





Root system of a ha 


wn pepper about six weeks old. Ai 
is In the 6 inches, and the roots run parallel the surface of the soil for some 
distance oles turning down. These roots could be easily damaged by too-deep cultivation. 


ximately 75% of the root system 
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and food nutrients. Therefore, condi- 
tioning often means more than pre- 
venting or correcting a hardpan con- 
dition. Soils that cement together 
when watered frequently limit root 
development by the exclusion of air. 


Precision Planting 

The grower must protect the roots 
at all times to encourage maximum 
development. In the past it has not 
been possible to plant small, irregular 


seeds such as lettuce, onion, and carrot, 
with precision. How to plant vege- 
table crops for stand has long been a 
problem, but it has most often been 
considered as a means of reducing 
costs rather than of producing a 
strong root system. 

With Filcoated seed, precision 
planting is no longer a major prob- 
lem. By this process any of the ir- 
regular vegetable seeds can be made 
into a round ball with a diameter of 
the length of the seed or to any 
larger size as desired. 

Filcoated seed can be spaced as 
desired. Growers like to plant to 
assure a stand, so they space Filcoat 
lettuce seed 2 to 4 inches apart until 
they learn a better method. Some- 
times growers use 2 pounds of lettuce 
seed per acre and again, under much 
more ideal conditions, as little as % 
pound. However, when a thick stand 
is obtained, the damage done to the 
root system, while thinning to stand, 
must be severe as compared to the 
Filcoat precision-planted crop. 

Planting to stand may be even more 
important for crops like carrot and 
onion which are not normally thinned, 
for competition between plants, roots, 
and tops determines plant develop- 
ment and how the harvested crop will 
grade. When Filcoated carrot seed 
is used, a more uniform stand is ob- 
tained. Some growers use 6 to 8 
rows per bed instead of the usual two, 
making possible harvesting of maxi- 
mum top quality yields|§ THE ENp. 
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GET EXTRA 


TOMATO PROFITS 


with JOHNSONS WAX 
for vegetables and fruits 



































Treated with Johnson’s Wax, shining red tomatoes are a treat for 
store eyes. They flag down shoppers with the shine that sells, even 
at premium prices. In addition to increasing sales, Johnson’s pre- 
vents shrinkage, lengthens store life, and reduces losses from spoilage. 

Inexpensive and easy to apply, Johnson’s Wax helps the 
tomato business . . . jobbers, shippers, packers and producers. Use 
Johnson’s on the new crop this season. You’ll like the results. 

Many other fruits and vegetables gain added eye and sales 
appeal from Johnson’s Wax. For full information, contact your 
local distributor, or write: S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Agricultural 
Waxes, Dept. AVG-67, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A product of Johnson's Wax gX\ Research 
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OK CHAMPION 
OLY ers ray 


Connect or uncouple 
pipe from standing 
position. 


RAINFALL 


Schedule moisture to fit crop 
needs. Rainfall is not enough. 
Let rain be supplemental. Sprinkle 
an acre or a square mile —at right 
time —with OK Champion Irriga- 
tion Pipe and Fittings. Quick auto- 
matic latching ends save time and 
labor. Tested to 150 pounds water 
pressure. Easy to set up—easy 
to move. 


Write for Circular 
Layout Plan Free 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 


4766 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


NEW LANTZ SWEEPS 
COVER WEEDS 
IN THE ROW 


Eliminate root pruning and 
throw dirt where you want it 


Ideal for both first and last cultivation. Patented 
sweep deflector on Lantz Row Sweeps throws dirt 
farther in a more uniform flow—even covers weeds 
and grass between hills in the rows. Faster cultivat- 
ing speeds are possible because sweeps can be set 
farther from row—preventing root pruning. Fit all 
leading tractor cultivators. Adjust dirt control with 
simple twist of shank. Proven effective shallow culti- 
vation for corn, soybeans and other row crops. Extra 
yield from one acre will more than pay for your Lantz 
Row Sweeps. Send coupon for special field report 
folder. 


' 
| Lantz Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Dept. 116-A ; 

Valparaiso, Indiana 

Please send me special field report folder and other 
| illustrated literature on the sensational new Lantz | 

Row Sweeps. | 
| Name.... soccoveesegssesseecesssscsseosoounssesocossossocoososusesenensnsces 

Town and State. 
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Willard Elliott grew these Fairfax melons after a rye cover crop, He planted 3/2 x 7 feet 


and fertilize 
runners were well 


d three times: the first, 
started; and the third, 


after the plants were up; 
a nitrogen application, 


after the 
last working, 


the second, 
at the 


Grow Twice a4 Many 


Melons per Acre! 


One acre does the work of two for these Maryland 
watermelon growers who plant 1700 hills per acre 


By OTIS S. TWILLEY 


ELON growers in Wicomico 

County, Maryland, are making 

one acre do the work of two in water- 
melon production. 

These growers use cover crops, 
closer planting, and increased fer- 
tilizer applications with clean cultiva- 
tion to make yields that surprise their 
neighbors. They plant more than 1700 
hills per acre, or approximately twice 
the number planted by most growers. 


Extra-Large Melons 


John Tindle harvested over 1500 
extra-large Congo melons per acre, 
with practically no culls or small mel- 
ons. He planted 3% x 7 feet after 
soybeans. He made three fertilizer 
applications, a total of 1200 pounds per 
acre; the first, an 8-8-8, and the sec- 
ond and third, a 5-10-10 formulation. 
The first was applied after the plants 
were up, and the third at the last cul- 
tivation. 

“T have always had excellent re- 
sults with this method,” says Tindle. 
“If a farmer has limited acreage, he 
can grow almost as many melons on 
one acre as on two by the wider cus- 
tomary spacing. But he must feed the 
crop, especially at the last working.” 

Another grower who uses this 
method is Lawrence Gravenor. He 
turns down annual rye grass and then 
runs up 7-foot rows. He then checks 
crosswise with a corn planter set at 
3% feet, and plants in checks. He 
cultivates the narrow way as long as 
possible to reduce hoeing costs, then 


he cultivates the wide way to keep the 
middles open. By this method he 
grows approximately 50 to 100% 
more marketable melons than the 
average. He plants over 1700 hills 
per acre. 

Some growers have been concerned 
about the thick foliage which holds 
dew and moisture much longer in 
the day than melons planted with 
fewer hills per acre. However, over 
the past ten years none of the grow- 
ers has reported any loss, either in 
production or quality of melons, from 
the thicker plantings. THE Enp. 


ARTICHOKE COSTS 


HE cost of growing artichokes is 

nearly double what it was before 
the war, according to a recent cost 
study in San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia. 

Before World War II the cost per 
acre for artichoke production in the 
county was $274.00 or $1.66 per 40- 
pound box. The present cost is 
$513.36 per acre or $2.20 per 22- 
pound box. This is a sample cost 
based on a yield of 4950 pounds per 
acre and a five-year producing life. 
It includes all costs except manage- 
ment. 

For a complete summary of the 
study, “Artichokes—Costs Are Ris- 
ing,” write to R. H. Sciaroni, Farm 
Advisor, San Mateo County, 524 
Main St., Half Moon Bay, Calif. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 





June 13-15—Idaho Shippers Association (includ- 
ing Malheur County, Ore.) annual summer con- 
vention, Sun Valley.—Edd Moore, Sec’y, P. O. 
Box 1100, Idaho Falls. 


June 24-27—Second annual Mushroom Industry 
Short Course, College of Agriculture, Pennsyl- 
vania State University.—-Director of Short Cours- 
es, University Park. 


June 27-29—Annual Watermelon Festival, 
— Ga.—Sam Roobin, Gen. Chairman, Cor- 
dele. 


July 17—Southern Minnesota Vegetable Growers 
tour.—Juel B. Nelson, Sec’y, Albert Lea. 


July 25-Aug. 2—National Vegetable Week, 
sponsored by Vegetable Growerg Association of 
America. Joseph S. Shelly, Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Aug. 13-14—Ohio Pesticide Institute annual 
summer meeting, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster.—J. D. Wilson, Sec’y, Wooster. 


Aug. 14-15—Pennsylvania Co-operative Potato 
Growers field days, Potato City.—Headquarters: 
5285 Front Street, Harrisburg. 


Aug. 16-Sept. 30—Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, third Grand Tour of Europe 
visiting England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. Tour conducted 
by Walter F. Pretzer, % American Express 
Company, 1425 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Aug. 17—Summer Field Day, Kansas State 
College Horticultural farm, Manhattan.—Wil- 
liam E, Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 


Aug. 26-28—United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association’s ninth annual conference, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.—Association headquarters : 
777 14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C 


Sept. 15-18—Produce Packaging Association 
7th annual conference and exposition, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 16-18—Texas Citrus and Vegetable Grow- 
ers and Shippers 15th annual convention, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas.—Austin E. Anson, Exec. 
Mgr., 306 East Jackson, Harlingen. 


Oct. 2-3—Second International Potato Harvest- 
er demonstration, of individual machines which 
both lift and deliver potatoes into bags or a 
vehicle or container, Honnington Grange, Lille 
shall, Newport, Shropshire, England.—Potato 
Marketing Board, 50 Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W. 1, England. 


Oct. 9-11—Florida Fruit & Vegetable Associs 
tion 14th annual convention, Hotel Fontaine 
bleau, Miami Beach.—Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Assoc., 4401 E. Colonial Drive, Orlando. 


Nov. 14-15—Western Growers Association 32nd 
annual convention, Hotel del Coronado, Coro 
nado, Calif. Headquarters; 606 So. Hill St., Loe 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


Dec, 9-12—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America 49th annual convention, Jung Ho 
New Orleans, La.—Joseph S. soa. Sec’y, 528 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. 


Feb. 3-5, 1958—Ohio ee and Potato 
Growers Association 43rd annual meeting, Neil 
House, Columbus.—E. C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y, Ohio 
State U., Columbus 10. 








Easy-to-Build Roadside Stand 








This roadside market, conveniently located 
so the motorist can readily stop, will make if 
cue ter yen So Sule cue Gf cmmaiee 
quickly. Movable racks make it possible to 
j a an attractive stand in eee 
with supply and demand. Overhanging roof 
affords protection for the customer. 


Working drawings sent postpald on 
me cocelpy of $1.80 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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Plastic Films Specially Formulated 
and Packaged for Horticultural Users 


LEEYFVAGOUGE, made of 


Rts cs 





STEAMING SOIL — SOIL FUMIGATION — SHADING — SILO COVERS — 
POND & IRRIGATION LINERS 


Larvacovers 


a 


Soil Fumigation 
(wide widths to 20 ft.) 


Greenhouse Construction 


Polyethylene 


(Strawberries and other fresh market crops} 


Seed Bed Covers 


Although there are any number of brands of both vinyl and polyethylene films on 
the market—you insist on LARVACOVERS for your own protection and best value. 
LARVACOVERS are fabricated only from specially formulated ULTRON vinyl, and 
from selected highest grade polyethylene films for your specific needs. As to choice 
of film, for an expert and unbiased recommendation—write us your problems. 


Ringwood, Illinois 
1515 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





Does Both 


The W-W Compost Grinder and Soil 
Shredder sets the standard for all others 
because it does everything. Shreds compost 
material, grinds, screens fine enough for 
potting soil and top dressing, mixes com- 
post with soil or other fertilizer. Rejects 
only unwanted trash. It’s the only ace 
with interchangeable rollers (for shred- 
ding) and go screen as standard 
equipment. No wonder it’s America’s larg- 
est seller! 

Deluxe model 2-XB, $189.50 with 24/2 h.p. 
gasoline engine (electric motor available). 
Special model A for small operations, 
$129.95 either gasoline or electric, f.o.b. 
Wichita. 

Terms usually arranged. 

Write for literature and name of user near 


you. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. VG Wichita 4, Kansas 











GREATER YIELDS 


BIGGER PROFITS 
THE EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY 
WITH CAMPBELL'S 


GRO-GiRIEEIN 


LIQUID FERTILIZERS AND 
NITROGEN NUTRIENTS 


All over the country vegetable growers 
report bigger profits. . . healthier, hardier 
plaots with GRO-GREEN liquid ferti- 
lizers. Guaranteed to give greater results 
for the dollar invested than any other 
type application. You be the judge. GRO- 
GREEN can be applied with conventional 
sprayers or through irrigation equipment 
+ + may be mixed with insecticides and 
fungicides. Available in 1, 5, 30, and 55 
gal. containers. Also furnished in con- 
sentrated crystal form in 1, 3, 25, and 
300 Ib. sizes. 


NO MORE LIFTING -2/ifr 
+++ NO HEAVY SACKS “TZ 
TO HANDLE 













3-10 bu. Potatoes... .30-100 bbis. 
2-5 tons Peas 1-234 tons 
Above are records of actual increases in yields per 
acre on hundreds of farms all over the country. 
Comparable results reported on other vegetables. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND FREE 
SAMPLE FOR TESTING 


H. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 






SENSATIONAL!! New Low Cost 
Plastic Greenhouse Heating 


wit KUR-MOR 


(USING L-P 
OR BOTTLED GAS) 


50,000 BTU Input 
Rugged Construction 
No Vent Required 


| Safety Pilot 
Directions! Heat 


(AE ALA: Mmatic Control 
needa SPRINKLERS ---- 


Write today for free literature. 


The SKINNER Irrigation Co. WRITE PAT. PENDING 
ation Ce., 166 Water St. Treg, Ohl BLUE GRASS BUTANE CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, 





Is Being Used with 
Outstanding Results 


Ky. 


4 BES - BLO 
oP for Row Crops 


Blasts Pests with Air Power! 


Bes © Blo RC is the modern, time-saving and 
more economical method of row crop yields 
through better pest control. Its "Driving 
Air" penetrates i with uniform cover- 
age of concentrate or dilute spray in widths 
up to 80 ft. Adjustable deflectors fit the 
Bes © Blo's spray pattern to every crop and 
weather condition. 


3 SIZES ... one to suit your needs—200 Ib. dust hopper 


(optional) 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


BESLER CORPORATION 


4053 Harlan Street ¢* Emeryville, Oakland 8, California 


BESLER CORPORATION—4053 Harlan St., Emeryville, Oakland 8, Calif. 


Send me complete information on the Bes * Blo Row Crop Sprayer. 








GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Irrigating tomatoes with overhead sprinkler 
system, Later in the season water lines are 
dropped to near-ground level so that water 
can be sprayed under plants and upper leaves 
kept dry. ozles are spaced 3 feet apart. 


WATERING 
TOMATOES 


Irrigation must be carefully 
controlled for highest yields 





By S. H. WITTWER 


Michigan State University 


_ phenomenal yield of 100 tons 
per acre of greenhouse-grown to- 
matoes has recently been recorded in 
Britain. In the United States produc- 
tion has seldom exceeded 60 tons. 
Heavy yields of fruit can be obtained 
only if growers provide the right 
amount of water at the right time and 
in the right way. 


Growth Control 

Moisture control is the best means 
of growth control, and control of 
growth is important for highest yields 
from the earliest seedling stages until 
the end of harvest. With plantings 
started in winter and early spring, 
potted plants are often placed on 
“basins” to restrict root growth. Flats 
with wire mesh bottoms are also used. 
They are moved periodically to dis- 
turb the roots and retard growth. 

Until tomato plants are set perma- 
nently in ground beds, moisture con- 
trol is not difficult because the roots 
are restricted. Once they are set in 
beds, however, the tomato grower 
faces a real challenge. 

Tomato plants should be trans- 
planted to ground beds with soil of* 
medium moisture and spot-watered 
for a few days with a hose until estab- 
lished. During the following four to 
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eight weeks of growth young plants 
should have ample room for root 
development into soil containing 
readily available water. No watering 
is needed during this time. In fact, 
some crops thrive without water for 
two months, and until two to three 
clusters of fruit have set. During 
this time plants should develop thick 
stems and leaves and large flower and 
fruit clusters. 

With tomatoes grown as above, the 
first evidence of a need for water is 
a slight decrease in the thickness of 
the stem tips and a reduction in 
flower size. Growers should not wait 
until plants wilt. 

Once regular watering is started, 
a continuous supply of moisture is 
best. Frequent light waterings are far 
better than a few heavy irrigations. 
Numerous tests have shown for 
spring crops of tomatoes that during 
fruit development and harvest 1% 
inches of water should be applied 
weekly. The soil moisture should be 
kept near field capacity. This amounts 
to about 11% pints of water per plant 
per day. 

In this country most houses are 
equipped with « single irrigation line, 
with nozzles spaced 3 feet apart and 
suspended 6 to 7 feet above ground 
level. By rotating the line complete 
coverage over tall growing plants is 
possible. Late in the season the irri- 
gation lines may be lowered to near- 
ground level. If the bottom leaves 
are trimmed off, water can then be 
sprayed under the plants and the up- 
per leaves kept dry. 


Trickle Irrigation 


In England a new method of 
watering greenhouse plants has re- 
cently been developed. It consists of 
a permanent-type harness of small- 
diameter hose lines perforated at in- 
tervals or fitted with trickle nozzles. 

Several growers in this country 
have tried trickle irrigation (distrib- 
uted by the Cameron Company, 108 
Runyon Ave., Deal, N. J.) with only 
fair success. Initial cost of installa- 
tion is about $2500 per acre, and it 
lasts five to eight years. Originally a 
nozzle was provided for each plant, 
but results are equally good with one 
nozzle for two or even three plants. 

The trickle irrigation system has 
merit. Soluble fertilizer can easily be 
applied in the water. Measured 
amounts of water may be applied 
every day or even more frequently by 
simply turning a tap on and off. The 
soil surface is not flooded, and the 
granulated structure of the soil is not 
destroyed. Widespread use of trickle 
irrigation is undoubtedly one of the 
factors contributing to high yields of 
greenhouse tomatoes in the British 
Isles. Tue Enp. 
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Let WISCONSIN 


ENGINE POWER 
do the hard work! 


HIS “Gem” model Howard Rotavator, powered by a Model AEN 

Wisconsin 4-cycle Single Cylinder Engine, will cultivate from 
7,400 to 16,500 sq. ft. per hour, depending on ground travel in any 
one of three forward speeds . . . tilling to a maximum depth of 9 
inches. This dependable and efficient piece of equipment is made 
by Howard Rotavator Co., Inc., Arlington Heights, IIl. 

No matter what the job may be . . . whether tilling or cultivating 
row crops, harvesting potatoes, onions, beets or green crops; trans- 
planting, mulching strawberries or operating a sprinkler irrigation 
system .. . let Wisconsin Engine Power do it! 

Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines provide the ideal 
power for truck gardening service because of their basic High Tor- 
que characteristics and heavy-duty design and construction in all 
details. High Torque provides the load-holding Lugging Power that 
keeps the engine going through sudden shock loads. Heavy-duty 
construction includes such traditional Wisconsin Engine features as 
tapered roller bearings at both ends of the drop-forged crankshaft 
to take up end-thrust and radial loads. AIR-COOLING assures 
efficient, trouble-free operation at all temperatures up to 140° F. 

You can’t do better than to specify “Wisconsin Engine Power” 
for your equipment. Write for Bulletin S-212 covering all Wisconsin 
Engine models and Map Bulletin S-198 with complete directory of 
all Wisconsin Authorized Distributors and Service Stations. 


LO RL 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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THE ALL NEW 1957 CHART 


Bigger and Better 
© Compatibility of Growth Regulators © Compatibility of Nutrient Sprays 
©® Many of the New Organic Chemicals © New Larger Illustrated Chart—Easier 
os , on Never Listed Before to read. 
are inclu 


WHAT’LL IT MIX WITH? 


Larger and completely revised for 1957. For economical and safe spraying the compati- 
bility of the various organic insecticides and fungicides is a must. AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER has again produced an ingenious spray compatibility chart which tells 
the grower at a glance just what chemicals will mix safely. Printed in 3 colors and mounted 
on Bristol board, it will guide you through the spraying season ahead. 


SINGLE COPIES—25<c EACH 


Quantity Prices on Request 


On orders of 100 or more your Company Name imprinted FREE of charge 


Coin or your check must accompany each order 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio 










FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES—75¢ EACH 


IRRIGATION— 


Easier, Faster, 
More Profitable 


M:Dowell 


COUPLING 


SYSTEM 


EASIER ... faster to store! 


You save man-hours and money with McDowell— 
the QUALITY irrigation couplings and fittings. 
Water pressure gives tight seal automatically. 
No tools needed. No hooks or latches to cause 
extra work, extra upkeep, extra expense. 


THE McDOWELL COUPLING 


The original, patented, automatic 
pressure-lock design! 
a 


- MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET — 


Nome 


Address 


McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pittsburgh 9, Pa 


Boys’ and Girls’ Page 


NJVGA Convention Planning Committee for 
1957. Seated, left to right: Norman Oebker 
and Jack Armstrong, general chairmen; Miss 
Louise Murphy, manager, Convention and Visitors 
Council, Springfield Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 


Make Your 


Standing, left to right: C. A. Armstrong, 
chairman, tours committee; Errol D. Probasco, 
representing decorations committee; Merlyn 
Heyen, chairman, entertainment committee; 
Grant B. Snyder, convention director; William 
R. Laechelt. 


Plans Now 


for 23rd NJVGA Convention 


Over 500 boys and girls from 40 states 
will take part. Plan to be one of them! 


RANT SNYDER, national chair- 

man of the National Junior Veg- 
etable Growers Association, reports 
that the local committee is hard at 
work to make the 23rd annual con- 
vention this year at Springfield, IIl., 
another remarkable event. 

Beginning on Sunday, December 8, 
for registration and _ get-together 
events, the program through Thurs- 
day, December 12, promises to be en- 
tertaining as well as educational. The 
first two days, according to NJ VGA 
custom, are devoted to tours in and 
around the historic city of Spring- 
field. Wednesday and Thursday are 
the days for the Demonstration, as 
well as Judging, Grading, and Identi- 
fication contests, culminating in a gala 
banquet on Thursday evening when 
all awards in the various NJVGA 
contests are presented. 

On Monday, the tour schedule so 
far calls for a visit to the plants of 
Pillsbury and Allis-Chalmers, with 
the latter as host for luncheon. After 
luncheon an Angus and a show horse 
farm as.well as Lincoln Park will be 
covered. The evening will be devoted 
to movies and square dancing. 

Tuesday will see the group touring 
a soybean plant at Decatur and the 


National Greenhouse Company, as 
well as other points of horticultural 
and industrial interest. Special enter- 
tainment will be staged that evening, 
with 4-H Club talent appearing on 
Wednesday evening. 

It is expected that 500 boys and 
girls from about 40 states will be in 
attendance. 


Film Premiere a Gala Event 


Top officials from government, in- 
dustry, and the educational field as 
well as individuals associated with 
NJVGA and National Canners Asso- 
ciation recently enjoyed a world pre- 
miere performance of an outstanding 
motion picture in the Presidential 
Room of the Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This production, in full color, pro- 
duced by National Canners Associa- 
tion, has the simple title of “The 
Story of John Porter. John is now 
president of NJVGA. The film was 
developed specifically to encourage a 
wider acceptance of horticulture as a 
career for youth, using NJVGA as 
an example of training for the future. 

A second film, in black and white, 
entitled “Your Own Row to Hoe,” 
also produced by NCA, pictures the 
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events of the 22nd annual NJVGA 
convention held last December in At- 
lanta, Ga. This will be valuable in 
encouraging a wider enrollment of 
boys and girls 13 to 22 in the NJ VGA 
movement. 

Both films can be booked without 
charge by writing to Prof. Grant B. 
Snyder, National Chairman, National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, French Hall, Amherst, Mass. 


Time for Enrollment 


With spring now well under way, 
state chairmen have received enroll- 
ment cards for the 18th Annual Pro- 
duction and Marketing Contest in the 
Fresh Market and Canning Crops sec- 
tion. Every year shows an increase 
in enrollments in this valuable youth 
training contest. 

If you are between the ages of 14 
and 21 and have completed at least 
one previous year of horticultural 
project work, you are eligible to par- 
ticipate. For further information 
please contact national headquarters : 
Prof. Grant B. Snyder, National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, French Hall, Amherst, Mass. 


Outstanding Record 


The very outstanding and capable 
director of the Northeastern Region 
of the NJVGA last year was our 
past president, Nadine Thompson. 
Nadine could qualify for the title of 
outstanding leader in many fields. As 
a student at Syracuse University, she 
has been active in the Home Econom- 
ics Club, rush chairman of Delta 
Sorority, an officer in the Methodist 
student fellowship, and has served as 
secretary of the Collegiate 4-H Club 
and judiciary representative from her 
dorm. 


Ex-prexy Thompson has attended 
every NJVGA convention since 1949, 
Since that year when she was state 
Production and Marketing contest 
winner and on the state demonstra- 
tion team, she has steadily climbed 
the ladder to be regional, sectional, 
and national P & M winner. She was 
elected national secretary-treasurer in 
1952, western director in 1953, vice- 
president in 1954, and became na- 
tional president in 1955. A most out- 
standing record of achievement. 


A bi-monthly page for the younger genera- 
tion of vegetable growers and their na- 
tional organization, the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. For infor- 
mation write Grant B. Snyder, French Hall, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
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CHECK 


The Complete Cultivator 


Built for You 


TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS AT OUR EXPENSE 


Sets to ground contour 


KIRBRO COMPANY 


131 Schley St. 


Minimum 15” Clearance 


@ Throws no dirt 

® Aerates the ground 

@ Leaves no ridge 

@ Mulches ground deep 

@ Faster, cleaner cultivation 
@ Quick, easy row adjustment 


@ The multiple cultivator 
that does your job 


@ Write for particulars 


Newark 12, N.J. 


Waverly 3-4635 
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® HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE 
GROWERS. By James E. Knott. 238 
pages—$3.95. 


Much of the widely scattered information 
on vegetable growing is packed into this 
spiral-bound, pocket-size handbook. Source 
of material is included. A “must” for your 
library. 


® THE TOMATO. By Paul Work. 136 
pages—$2.50 

Here is a practical treatise on the tomato 
for the amateur as well as commercial grow- 
er. It includes discussions on characteris- 
tics; methods of planting, fertilization; 
cultivation; harvesting and marketing; and 
insects and diseases. 
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Build Greater Profits By Building Up Your Library 


® VEGETABLE GROWING. By James 
S. Shoemaker. 515 pages—$6.00. 


How, when and where you can profitably 
produce 40 different vegetables. Based on 
up-to-date findings, the book discusses 
time and depth of planting, harvesting, 
storage, and marketing. Much new material 
on hybrid seeds is included in this new 
second edition. 
@® GREENHOUSES — THEIR CON- 
STRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT. By 


W. J. Wright. 269 pages—$3.50. 
Here is concise information about the differ- 
ent forms of construction, heating, and 
equipment, Greenhouses, hotbeds and cold 
frames, forcing houses and pits, all receive 
full and detailed treatment. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order 
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THE NEW CHAMPION JUICER 


Is The Sunshine To Better Health 


Three in one, for the price of one. JUICES 
ALL: Leafy and root vegetables—Carrots, 
celery, spinach, endive, parsley, etc. 


A VEGETABLE GRATER: In seconds you 
can grate beets, sures, carrots, coconuts, 
and nuts for tasty salads, spreads, etc. 


AS A HOMOGENIZER: It is outstanding 
for nut butter sherbets from frozen fruits, 
purees, baby foods, homogenizes vegetables. 


NO nuts, bolts or screws needed to assemble 
or disassemble, very easy to clean. 


Price completely equipped with % H.P. G.E. 
special built motor, 60 cycle 115 V; 5 year 
service guarantee; instruction book with 
recipes including the three in one feature 
for only $160. F.O.B. factory. 


WRITE TO: 


W. R. Laboratories, Dept. V. G. 
639 E. Lockeford $t., Lodi, Calif. 


RAIN BIRD 


we 
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Hi 


of Achievement 


Fa 


With its spoon-type, one- 

piece arm, open spring and 

.=, simple, efficient bearing, 

Rain Bird has achieved 

= world-wide sprinkler irriga- 
tion success. 


ance, always count on Rain 
ee Bird, the sprinkler that has 77 
7 set the standard for sprin- & 
kler performance. Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system 
#* you get meets the American 
~' Society of Agricultural Engi- 
fae neers’ standards and fits 
=F your requirements exactly. 


Mate Lal lL 


on request 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & Leper reertte CORP. 
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STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 14) 


for blight. Pointing out that a large portion 
of the Florida and Georgia crop has already 
been damaged from blight, Torrance said 
that Coffee County growers should have a 
favorable market if they can protect their 
crop from this disease. 

B. B. Barfield, Florida City, Fla., buyer 
on the Tifton summer market, says that 
weather conditions and diseases have cut the 
tomato crop this year in Florida. He urged 
Georgia growers to produce a good quality 
product that will bring good prices, for the 
outlook has never been brighter for the 
Georgia crop. 

At an irrigation short course held re- 
cently at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College, Dr. W. T. Brightwell, assistant 
horticulturist at the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station at Tifton, described 
irrigation tests with tomatoes and sweet- 
potatoes. 

The horticulturist said the tests indicated 
that it is better to apply one inch of water 
every eight days (or enough to make up 
one inch in the event of rains) than to apply 
one-half inch every four days. Water applied 
too often causes tomatoes to crack, and too 
much water leaches out the fertilizer, he 
stated. 

Dr. Brightwell said that tests showed 
the reverse situation satisfactory for sweet- 
potatoes. It is better, he said, to apply half 
an inch of water each four days than to 
apply one inch every eight days. 

He emphasized that good cultivation 
practices must be followed if irrigation is 
to be effective—Mrs. Pauline T. Stephens. 


Cornell's Gain 

NEW YORK—Dr. Roger F. Sandsted 
has recently joined the staff of the vegetable 
crops department at Cornell, coming from 
the University of Idaho. Dr. Sandsted’s 


Kuew Your . 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


NEW ZEALAND SPINACH 


ne. ZEALAND spinach is not at all re- 
lated to true spinach; it belongs to a 
distinctly different family. Its ‘'seeds"' as 
well as its plant characters in general are 
very di from those of true spinach. 


The ‘‘seed"’ of New Zealand [oem > is e 


aoe i lar, somewhat 

fruit, A A portion of ie fruit ae 
Tt a2 eee most of the 
"seeds." When planted, the thick, Seem 
dry a of these fruits retard the ab- 
sorption of moisture from the soil by the 
true seeds within. Germination is slow and 
erratic. For this ye and since the plants 
row large and should be widely spaced 
n the garden, — growers start the 
plants in a plant ard transplant them 
to the garden. 

New Zealand spinach Is a very minor 
vegetable, of interest mainly to the home 
gardener and local market gardener, No 
accurate figures on annual production and 
value of seed are available. 

a small supplies of seed of pa lant 

produced in our western ‘able 
rowing districts; very limited amounts 
iso imported from Europe 

an plant matures its fruits over a period 

of weeks with the first fruits to mature 
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ORIGIN OF URBANA TOMATO 


In the March tomato issue the Urbana tomato 
was listed as developed by Prof. Walter A. 
Huelsen of the Illinois Agricultural Sepertnent 
Station, Actually Urbana resulted joint 
teamwork between Prof. Huelsen and thet Corneli 


Co. 

The original crosses and selections of what 
later became the Urbana tomato were made at 
the University of Illinois by W. A. Huelsen and 
were sent to Corneli Co. along with 
tomate strains for trial. The variety appeared 

at Urbana in certain years. When Cor- 
Co. tested under their conditions and 
selected from it, its true value appeared. It was 
iat successful in the Southern Co-operative 
is, and when it was entered by Corneli Seed 
in the All-American trials in the name of the 
Seiversity of Illinois, it won an Renecaite men- 
tion. A certificate was issued to W. Huelsen 
and to Corneli Seed Co. Therefore, a should 
be given to both as originators and sponsors of 
Urbana tomato.—Ed. 


work will deal primarily with legume vege- 
tables ; research on cultural practices of dry 
beans, and extension work with dry beans, 
snap beans, peas, and lima beans. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 acres of these crops for fresh 
market, canning, and freezing, are grown 
in New York. 

A weed killing chemical, Simazin, has 
tested well as a weed controller in sweet 
corn and transplanted tomatoes. However, 
recent tests in New York also show that 
Simazin is highly stable and may cause 
serious residual problems. It is probable 
that cover crops could not be successfully 
planted the same season of treatment with 
Simazin, and crops (except corn) planted 
the following year may be injured. Grow- 
ers are warned to proceed with caution until 
more information is available—P. A. 
Minges, Cornell U., Ithaca. 


Potatoes for Profit 

SOUTH DAKOTA—The South Dakota 

Potato Growers Association at their 36th 

annual meeting in Watertown, elected W. J. 

Hartman, of Garden City, president; How- 

ard Robb, Garden City, vice-president; 
(Continued on page 34) 
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STATE NEWS 
Special Report 


VEGETABLE VARIETIES 
TESTED IN MINNESOTA 


T° assist growers in selecting new vari- 
eties for their area, the University of 
Minnesota conducts trials throughout the 
state each year. Some of the promising 
vegetable varieties recently tested are listed 
below. 

BEET 


King Red (Northrup, King) 

An excellent new strain of Detroit with smaller 
crowns and shorter, slender tops. The roots are 
extremely smooth and round. The interior color is 
uniformly dark red, lacking the often-found zoning 
of white or light-colored rings. 


CABBAGE 


Greenback (Ferry-Morse) 

A new yellows-resistant variety maturing about 
a week later than Badger Market. Heads are 
medium-sized, very - and solid. The plants 
are larger and the heads have a remarkable fresh- 
looking green color. Excellent for local market 
and shipping. 

Badger Market (Wisconsin Agr. Exp. Sta.) 

A new early variety with resistance to yellows 
and tolerance of mosaic. It matures slightly later 
than Golden Acre, but the heads are small and 
solid. It appears to stand up well without bursting 
when fully headed. 


LEAF LETTUCE 


Tendergreen (Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta.) 

A new variety possessing the dark green color 
and high tender quality of Bibb, but with larger 
and more upright plants like Grand Rapids. It is 
especially well suited for greenhouse production 
or early outdoor planting. 


ONION 


Abundance (USDA) 

A high-yielding hybrid onion with large light- 
ellow bulbs of Sairly mild flavor. It_appears to 

especially adapted to muck soils. It is not a 
long keeper, however. 

Elite (USDA) . 

Another high-yielding hybrid onion with large 
uniform bulbs —y pungent. It is an excellent 
storage onion for both muck and upland soils. 


POTATO 


Dazoc (Nebraska Exp. Sta.) : 

A new bright red variety maturing as early as 
Red Warba and posturing ood yields of shallow- 
eyed tubers. Culinary quality is good, but the 
variety shows no disease resistance. 

Red LaSoda (Louisiana Agr. Exp. Sta.) : 

A medium early, high-yielding variety with 
intense red color. Tubers are smooth, with me- 
dium shallow eyes. It has no scab or blight resist- 
ance, but cooking and market quality are good. 


SQUASH 


Hybrid "'R"* (Farmers Seed) ; 

A true Fi hybrid squash with reddish orange 
turban-shaped fruits averaging 4 to 6 pounds. The 
flesh is thick, fine-grained, dry, and sweet. It is 
an excellent rt. Its earliness, uniformity, pro- 
ductiveness, and excellent quality make it one of 
the outstanding hybrids for the commercial trade. 


SWEET CORN 


Morning Sun (Northrup, King) : 

An early-maturing hybrid producing well-filled 
ears of corn that remain in prime roasting ear 
stage longer than others. Both yield and quality 
have been good at most locations. It was not gen- 
erally as early as Earliest Market King or Golden 
Beauty. 

Sugar King (Northrup, King) 

Another new variety cemeeie seven to 10 days 
later than Morning Sun. It has large ears and dark 
glossy green husks with long flags. Kernels are 
narrow and deep. quality has been equal to or 
better than Seneca Chief. 


TOMATO 


Moreton Hybrid (Harris) 

A new early hybrid that produces beewy clusters 
of medium to large tomatoes. Unlike many 
others, this hybrid continues to produce vigorous 
vines and gee yields of fruit from early sum- 
mer to fall. 

Big Boy (Burpee) 

Another Fi bybrid that is one of the largest 
Tuiti: with many tomatoes weighing over a 
Pound. It is not as early as Moreton or others, but 
the heavy production of large high-quality fruits 
in midseason has made it an attractive item for the 
market garden trade.—Orrin C. Turnquist, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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YOUR kind of 


" BASKETS! 


4 ats. 


Successful growers by thousands have shown that 
our baskets, boxes, and containers for retail and 
bulk marketing promote better profit for the vege- 


table producer. 


Product of our complete PLANNED PACKAGING 
facilities, these marketing specialties are made of 
fine quality corrugated board, attractively printed 
in 2 colors. Sizes—2, 4, 8, 12, and 16 quarts. Wood 
or wire handles. Shipped flat for easy storage. Easy 
to set up. Write PRODUCE SALES, The Ohio Box- 


board Co., Rittman, Ohio. 


8 QTS. 
5 SIZES— 


wood 
On acre 
handles 
@ 
eo 


THE GQHIO BOXBOARD CO. 


PLANTS: Rittman, O. + Youngstown, O. * Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. *« Fairbanks Containers, Inc., Middletown, O. 


Western Containers, Inc, Lockport, N. Y. * Champion Containers, Inc., Plymouth, Mich. 


MLS 
\ hauling costs! 


TRUCKSTER 


America’s lowest cost vehicle for light 
farm hauling now offers a heavier, more 
powerful Cushman Husky engine for 
greater than ever performance and econ- 
omy. Handles up to 500 pound payload. 
Fibre glass cab available for weather pro- 
tection, also electric starter as optional 
equipment. 


© Sold and serviced nationally; @ Ask your Cushman dealer 
replacement parts for FREE demonstration 
available immediately © Dealer inquiries invited. 


Write for new FREE booklet today 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
992 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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IRRIGATION 


When | Want It! 


| guarantee myself 
@ ASSURED CROPS 
@ BETTER QUALITY 
@ BIGGER PROFITS 


YOU Can Too! 


Insist on MALE 


Irrigation Pumping Units 


Sold through Distributors well qualified 
to sy a system suited to YOUR 
needs. 


Write today to Dept. AVG for detailed in- 
formation. Prompt Reply Guaranteed. 

I cscs iesicsercccnsasenncigunenilatadaslaniiienimidaenmmianaaiiaat wil 
I sisiciatcininniiiiascanaeitiasi 


ee 
Irrigation Division 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Water Source 


ah 





Send a Copy of 


American Vegetable 
Grower 


To Your Friends 
.. . WITHOUT CHARGE 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Please send a free copy of AMER- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER with 
my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


lf possible send the April, 1957 Issue 


The Cleveland Greenhouse Wage Growers—41 of them—decided to see what other growers 
s 


were doing. Here they are 


wn as they arrived in Miami, Fia., on their tour of that area, 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 32) 


John Noonan, Watertown, secretary; and 
Ed Spevak, Watertown, treasurer. 
Principal speaker at the meeting was 
A. E. Mercker, president of the National 
Potato Council, Mercker told the growers 
that housewives will pay as much as a dol- 
lar a pound for processed, packaged, and 
frozen potatoes, while growers in this area, 
aiming their production at the seed and 
fresh market, have been netting only a little 
over a dollar a hundred pounds. Processing 
of potatoes into products, thus offering 
more convenience to the housewife, may be 
the key to the potato grower’s future profits, 
Mercker stated—Herbert F. Thom. 


Florida Tour 

OHIO—The 9th annual tour taken by 
the Cleveland Greenhouse Vegetable Grow- 
ers March 17-20 to Miami, Fla., was ar- 
ranged by Harold S. Ward, Cuyahoga 
County agricultural agent, and a committee 
of growers headed by Vernon Kraushaar. 

With the idea that they need to know 
other growers and what they are doing, 
the Clevelanders feel these tours provide 
them with the opportunity to do just that. 

One day was spent in Dade County where 
visits by bus were made to the Cowan Hy- 
droponic Farms; James Wutrich’s To- 
mato Farm; Fred Jackson’s hydroponic 
farm; Heller Brothers Packing House, 
and the B. and L. Farms that stretch as far 
as the eye can see. 

The vastness of the B. and L. operation 
is the main reason that Dade County leads 
all others in tomato acreage. The farm 
employs 2600 laborers in the fields and 
has enough rolling equipment to resemble 
an army on the march. 

The second day the group went north 
of Miami and toured the South Bay and 
Belle Glade region. This area, where 
man-made canals have reclaimed thou- 
sands of acres of black muckland, still has 
enough unclaimed land to grow sufficient 
vegetables to fill the nation’s salad bowl for 
years to come. 

The farms of George Wedgeworth and 
Louis Rauth were visited. Rauth is the 
grower who sparked the recent revival of 
the Florida vine-ripening tomato idea. 

County Agents John Causey and M. W. 
Collier, Manager George M. Talbott, of 
the production and marketing division, 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
and grower George Wedgworth accom- 
panied the group in this area. 


Tomato Hormone 


CALIFORNIA—The new, much publi- 
cized chemical, gibberelic acid, will be tested 
this year in Merced County, reports Don A. 
Petersen, farm advisor. The hormone will 
be used to force the earliest tomato blossoms 
to set fruit and thus have mature early 
tomatoes at a time when the market is high. 
—Neale Leslie. 


New Group 

ILLINOIS—Officers of the newly organ- 
ized Southern Illinois Vegetable and Small 
Fruit Growers Association are Ralph Grif- 
fith, president; Roy Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent ; Glen Stadelbacker, secretary, Cobden. 
Cobden. 


Disease-Resistant Tomato 
TEXAS—Weshaven, a new tomato cross 
between the STEP 54 and the Southland, 
has been introduced by the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. It is adapted to 
the south Texas area. 


Marketing Trends 

OREGON—R. H. Groder, extension mar- 
keting specialist at Oregon State College, 
in a recent interview said the amount of 
fruits and vegetables being unloaded in 
major West Coast produce markets may 
well be the key to expansion of the truck 
crop industry in Oregon. 

Portland produce markets handled the 

equivalent of 11,000 carlots of fruits and 
vegetables in 1956, with California growers 
furnishing nearly 42% of this total, Oregon 
22%, Washington 11%, and Florida 4%. 
* Groder urged Oregon growers to plan at 
once to satisfy this demand for vegetables 
as the growing population on the West 
Coast is increasing the demand for garden 
products.—Harold and Lillie Larsen. 


Increased Acreage 
KANSAS—tThere will be increased acre- 
age of vine crops, tomatoes, and onions in 
the irrigated areas of western Kansas this 
year. A late spring hindered plantings of 
many crops and there was some loss from 
damping off as well as seed losses from 
early plantings of Irish potatoes. 
Professors J. E. Greig and C. V. Hall, 
of the department of horticulture, have pre- 
pared a very useful bulletin for growers 
entitled “Growing Tomatoes in Kansas.”— 
W. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 
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IMPROPER CULTIVATION 


(Continued 


of sod crops in rotation along with 
cover crops over winter the vegetable 
grower can do much to reduce the 
sealing of the soil surface by rain- 
drops. Of course, the ideal would be 
the use of a light mulch, but this is 
not practical for many growers where 
large areas are involved. 


The extent or number of cultiva- 
tions depends upon soil type, the crop 
being raised, and the frequency of 
rains or irrigations. Agronomists at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station compared the number of cul- 
tivations for field corn on light-col- 
ored (Miami) and _ dark-colored 
(Brookston) soils. 


Their data indicate that on dark- 
colored soils with a high organic mat- 
ter content it is desirable to cultivate 
only when required to control weeds. 
On the light-colored soils cultivating 
to a medium depth has some bene- 
ficial effects other than killing weeds. 
Such cultivation favors rapid penetra- 
tion of water and also improves aera- 
tion of the rootbed. This would prob- 
ably occur with many vegetables 
grown on similar soils. 

The following classification is 
sometimes used to describe the root- 
ing depths of various vegetables : 


Shallow- 
rooted 


Moderately 


Deep- 
Deep-rooted 


rooted 


Beans, Snap Asparagus 
Beet Beans, Lima 
Carrot Pumpkin 
Cucumber Sweetpotato 
Eggplant Tomato 
Muskmelon Watermelon 
Potato Pepper 
Spinach Turnip 
_ Adapted from California Agr. Exp. Sta. Leaflet, 
uggestions of Irrigating pommeon Truck 
Crepe, ” by L. D. Doneen and J. MacGillivray, 


Sweet Corn 
Lettuce 
Onion 


Cut Your TRUCK ICING TIME and LABOR COSTS 


1957 


from page 12) 


Nearly all vegetables have a large 
proportion of their roots in the top 
8 to 10 inches of the soil. Some crops, 
such as onion, celery, lettuce, cab- 
bage, potatoes, and spinach, have 
many more roots in the top 3 to 4 
inches, and special attention must be 
given to these crops at cultivating 
time. 

However, many of the vegetables 
with deeper root systems also have 
many of their important fibrous roots 
in the top 6 to 8 inches. Tomatoes, 
lima beans, and cucumbers are ex- 
amples. 


Adjust to Soil Type 


The grower today has powerful 
tractors with hydraulic control over 
cultivators. It is easy to cultivate too 
deeply and damage too many of the 
roots in the top few inches of the soil. 
Sweeps and various types of knife- 
like cultivators will help to reduce 
such injury. Growers should also be 
alert to differences in soil types when 
moving equipment from field to field. 
The cultivator adjustment suitable in 
one field may not be suitable in a field 
with a different soil type. 

Wesley Fields, veteran field man 
for Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., at Cur- 
tice, Ohio, urges his tomato growers 
to cultivate fairly deeply at first to 
loosen up the soil in case it has become 
packed after transplanting; then, on 
the second and third cultivations, to 
use sweeps and cultivate very shal- 
lowly. He says, “Growers can lose a 
ton or more of tomatoes very easily 
by cultivating too deeply during the 
latter part of the cultivating period.” 


with an 


INDEX CRUSHER BLOWER! 
HERE IS: 


A crusher blower that gives you uniform ice 
particles ideal for icing vegetables. A unit 
with plenty of power to blow ice 35 to 40 
ft. with no hose hang-up. A unit complete 
with 7% H.P. motor, a ten foot wire rein- 
forced hose, a heavy duty automatic reset 
control switch and a push button control. 


PRICE COMPLETE $1235.00 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL 
CULTIVATING EQUIPMENT 


Adams Hard-Facing Co., Guymon, Okla. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 5th and Glenwood, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Tool Div., Hubbard & Co., East Alton, 


- Plow Co., Inc., Rome, Ga. 
Brinly-Hardy Co., Louisville, Ky. 
. I. Case Ne Racine, Wis. 
he Empire Plow Co., 3140 E. 65th St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
The Harriman Mfg. Co., Harriman, Tenn. 
e. Herschel Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill. 
» ae — Plow Co., 101 S. Center, Long- 
“a. 
Lantz Mig. Co., Inc., Velpeseien, Ind. 
Marlex Mfg. Co., Caro, Mich. 
The F. C. Mason Co., St. Johns, Mich. 
M&W Tractor Products, Anchor, Ill 
Nichols Shop, Simla, Colo. 
Noll Bros., 2059 S. Allis St., Milwaukee 7, 


Wis. 
Osmundson Forge Co., Webster City, Iowa 
Osmundson Mfg. Co., Perry, Iowa 
Pittsburg we Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 
Southern Plow i Columbus, Ga. 
Speedy Mfg. Co., Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Star Mfg. Co., Carpentersville, Til. 
U. = Spring &B umper Co., Alcoa at E. 

os Angeles 11, Calif. 

Wirtakes Mfg. Co., 5719 W. 65th St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Following are some tips on culti- 
vating spec ific vegetables : 


Beans, snap and lima—Do not 
cultivate when wet. Bacterial diseases 
can be spread very easily with the 
cultivator. Cultivating too deeply can 
cause root injury, which in turn can 
cause blossom drop. 


Cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli— 
Many of the roots are in the top 4 
inches of soil and grow horizontally 
to a large degree. The roots will meet 
in the center of 30- to 36-inch rows 
by the time the cabbage is half-grown. 
Late, deep cultivation can do much 
damage. 

Carrots—At the last cultivation 
throw some soil over the crown. This 
will help to prevent the formation of 
green color in marketable roots. 

Celery—Leave the soil surface as 
level as possible after cultivating. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Write for complete 


Ice Equipment Catalog 


describing: 


Ice crushers in all sizes. Re- 
frigerated block ice storage 
houses in various sizes. Wet 
water 


strength repellent 


paper bags carried in stock. 


INDEX COUPON & SUPPLY CO. 


612 Indiana Ave. 


LaPorte, Indiana 





GTM TRACTORS — °°" 599 


+ ODVDIHD 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Write for 


Free Literature. 
Dept. 181, ESHELMAN, Baito. 2, Md. 
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SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Best strains of lead- 
one, sagseties. State Inspected. Grown from Cer- 


FARRIER PLANTS, B. B. BROWN, Box 666 
Morris County, Omaha, Texas 





ZON SCARECROW 


Positive protec. ™» 
tion. Uses carbide — 
oracetylene.No ~~ 
pilot. Retails $59.50. 
(Dealerships available) 


B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 


244 California St., San Francisco 


WATCH FOR THE JULY ISSUE OF YOUR 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


IMPORTANT BUYER'S GUIDE FOR PERMA- 
NENT REFERENCE WITH ITS EXTENSIVE 
LISTINGS OF MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES USED IN THE VEGE- 
TABLE INDUSTRY. 


For Profitable Crops 


Sow 
Seeds of Proven Merit 
CUCUMBERS 


Marketer 
the market 
leader 


Buy 
originators 
strain 


Va Ib. 80c 
1 Ib. $2.50 
10 Ibs. @ $2.40 Ib. 


Also @ Surecrop and Burpee Hybrid 
© Cubit © Producer @ Ohio MRI7-25 
@ Niagara @ Long Marketer 


SWEET CORN 


Erie Excellent 


Our 
Asgrow 
Strain 


Other Leaders 


Golden Cross ® lochief © Calumet 
Gold Rush ® Security © Foremost Y! 


SEND TODAY-Complete Seed Catalog 
And Price List of Spray Materials 


elhermans 
Dept. VG 
Canton 2, Ohio 


CULTIVATION 
(Continued from page 35) 


Many roots grow close to the plant 
and very shallow. 

Cucumbers, melons, squash—The 
root system is characterized by a 
strong tap-root which may extend 2 
to 6 feet at maturity, depending upon 
the subsoil. The root system in the 
top 6 to 8 inches is very branching. 
Deep cultivation after vines begin to 
run can cause much damage. 

Lettuce—This crop cannot com- 
pete with weeds, so frequent, shallow 
cultivations are necessary. The root 
system is very limited. 

Onion—Growth is very slow at 
the beginning, and weeds can be 
troublesome at this stage. Commercial 
growers on muck soils in Ohio have 
been successful with chemical control 
of these early weeds. The root system 
is very shallow. Deep cultivation 
should be avoided. 

Potatoes—Cultivation is fre- 
quently overdone. When plants are 
small to half-grown, a weeder will do 
an effective and economical job. If 
soil has been compacted during plant- 
ing, early, deep cultivation may be 
needed. A weeder should be used 
during the middle of the day when 
plants are wilted. With some varie- 
ties, ridging to prevent greening of 
tubers is necessary. The time to throw 
the ridge will depend upon the sea- 
son. In warm climates the ridge is 
made at the last cultivation. 

Tomatoes— With direct-seeded 
plants the first cultivation should be 
very shallow so that seedlings are not 
loosened. A rotary hoe can be used. 
With transplants the first cultivation 
can be deep to loosen the soil in case 
it has become compacted during trans- 
planting. Later cultivations should be 
shallow. Tue Enp. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Compost — For Garden Plot or 
Thousand-Acre Farm, by F. H. Bill- 
ington and Ben Easey. Fourth edi- 
tion. 104 pages. $2.00. Charles T. 
Branford Co., publishers. 

This practical little “how-to” book 
on composting by the late F. H. Bill- 
ington has been revised and enlarged 
by Ben Easey, himself the author of 
a textbook on organic gardening. 

A good book for the beginner-com- 
poster, it contains many facts and 
figures that will interest all growers. 
There is material on humus, soil 
population, and other information 
that will aid in the maximum produc- 
tion of. crops. 


Books on vegetable growing and allied subjects 
may be ordered Grout Readers’ ice Depart- 
ment, AMERICAN GETABLE GROWER, Wii- 
loughby, Ohio. Enclose money or check. 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Only 25¢ « 
y / wo | ie) ea Zebedee ities ee one 
word for four-time i tion—CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count.ea 


word for one-time insertion 


ial and whole num- 
y must be in first of 
j >, ADDRESS 
GROWER 


AGENTS WANTED 


FARMERS, AGENTS, DEALERS—SELL 
Nutrilene Hi-Mag liquid fertilizer. Liberal profits, 
full or part time. District Manager wore 
available. Send for sales kit. Box 246, NUTRI- 
LENE FERTILIZERS, St. Joseph, Michigan. 


BOOKS 


THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAWBERRIES. 
Packed with facts; simple and easy-to-follow pro- 
fessional tricks to improve your strawberry _pro- 
duction. Illustrated. $1.50. AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER, Box 107, Willoughby, Ohio. 


FOR ONLY 50c, WE WILL SEND COPY OF 
1955 issue. Former price $2.00. Supply limited; 
maximum three to a reader. AMERICAN 
MATO YEARBOOK, Box 142-A, Westfield, 
New Jersey. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


100.00 WEEKLY RAISING EARTHWORMS! 
ree plan reveals how! OAKHAVEN-25, Cedar 
Hitt, Tae. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


USED SPRAYERS, JOHN BEAN MODEL 8 
and Besler Blower, John Bean_ Self-Propelled 
Hi-Crop, Trescott and Bean Graders, Cider 
Presses, and crates. MARVIN FAETH, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 


ONE ALLIS CHALMERS MODEL G, 1953 
with 5-row er and Ariens tillivator in very 
good conditio: 1750.00 cash. One Felins electric 
tying machine in good condition—$75.00. One 
elins tumbler washer (10 bushel capacity)— 
50.00. ANGELO BERNACCHI & SONS, South 
ndiana Avenue, La Porte, Indiana. 


unit Model 24-10 for cold storages. Unit is like 
new and is priced reasonable. R. KUEHNE 
SONS, Seymour, Wisconsin. 


IRRIGATION SXSTEMS 


500 GALLONS PER MINUTE IRRIGATING 
ump powered by 125 HP Chrysler Industrial 
otor $900.00. Al condition. Trailer mounted. 

R. A. VON, Perry, Ohie. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


QUILTING? REMNANTS? SILKS, COT- 
tons, Velvets, Suitings, Prints, Samples. Doll- 
craft, Patchcraft, Rugcraft, Toycraft. RAIN- 


PLANTS AND SEEDS 


TENNESSEE REGISTERED (VIRUS-FREE) 
strawberry fiente: Blakemore, Dunlap, Klonmore, 
Klondyke, Missionary, Florida Ninety $6.00 per 
thousand. Albritton, Aroma, Bellmar, Tennessee 
Beauty, Catskill, Robinson, Premier $8.00. Dixie- 


land, Sparkde sia. . Pocahontas $12.00. SMITH 
BE RY GAR ENS. Ooltewah, Tennessee. 


BURPEE’S BIG BOY F-1 HYBRID TOMATO. 
Strong plants. Produces enormous crops giant, 
round, smooth fruits. Live delivery guaranteed. 
12-$1.40, 50-$5.00 Mossed, P id. No shipments 
west ississippi_ River. P 

GARDENS, 411 South Ravenel, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


WANTED: 1 TON JERUSALEM ARTI- 

chokes, please quote W. H. PERRON & CO., 

4rd. 515 Labelle Blvd., L’Abord a Plouffe, P.Q., 
nada 


WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS ON CABBAGE, 
onion, tato, tomato, per, cauliflower plants. 
SAMUEL BRADSHAW, Franklin, Virginia. 


INE PLANTS SINCE 1931. CAROLINA 

PLANT FARMS. 1957 Crops. 100 acres tomato 
lants, 10,000 bushels Porto Rican Yams bedded 
rom which to serve you. Ready May and June. 
Bethel, North Carolina. Phone 3601. 
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New Sugar Hubbard 


In Oregon a seed company which 
has led in the development of squash 
has introduced a new variety. I’ve 
seen and tasted it, and it’s really 
worthwhile. The new variety, called 
Sugar Hubbard, has the fine grain 
and sweetness of a Sweet Meat plus 
the large size and shape of the old 
familiar Hubbard. The new variety 
keeps well, and you ought to grow 
some this year. The seed is inexpen- 
sive, 50 cents an ounce or $3.50 a 
pound. If you will write Ray Gill, 
Dept. VG, Gill Brothers Seed Co., 
Montavilla Station, Portland 16, Ore., 
you'll get your seeds or full details 
immediately. 





Forward Control Jeep 


The new FC-150 Jeep is built for 
tugged payload service both on the 
road and off the road over all types 
of terrain. The up-front location of 
the cab, in front of the engine, 
allows maximum usage of the Jeep’s 
81-inch wheelbase. The driver in the 
new cab has much better vision, and 
control of the Jeep is easier. All ’57 
Jeeps are powered with the famous 
Hurricane engine which has given 
growers unlimited service. Why not 
write Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio, for all of the details. 


Stop Row-end Trampling 


“We’ve always wanted to harvest 
all of our crop, not trample a lot of 
it at field-ends,” says a large pro- 
duce grower in Watsonville, Calif. 
“The land in those mashed row-ends 
is just as valuable as if it were in 
the middle of the field. When you add 
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those crushed row-ends into acres 
of lettuce, that makes quite a loss!” 


~~ set gals pee? 





“This spring,” the grower con- 
tinues, “we heard John Bean made 
a new sprayer that would make 
quick turns. We bought one of the 
first ones and are using it. Of course, 
a lot depends on the driver, but 
we’ve been able to cut our row-end 
trampling by about 75%.” 

If you will write John Bean, Lan- 
sing 4, Mich., you will be mailed 
full details. 


Twin-wheel Mower 


Many growers have long wanted 
a mower which would eliminate 
vibration and excessive wear. The 
new twin-wheel design for the first 
time accomplishes this feat. The 
twin-wheel drive is mounted directly 
on the cutter bar which allows the 
sickle to operate at any angle from 
90° to 45° below horizontal. This 





we 


is a real improvement for the vege- 
table grower and you will want full 
particulars. Write Allis-Chalmers, 
Farm Equipment Division, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. The new twin-wheel, 
trail-type model will fit any tractor. 






im e 


Cultivate Right 

Several large New Jersey growers 
wanted a cultivator designed to do a 
proper job. They searched high and 
low and were unable to find a culti- 
vator which was engineered for the 
vegetable grower. Finally they inter- 
ested a company in New Jersey in 
making the kind of cultivator we all 
need. The new equipment has done 
a perfect job—it throws no dirt and 
at the same time aerates the ground. 
Because of design, it leaves no ridges, 
mulches the ground deeply, and does 
the cultivating operation more quick- 
ly. It can be set easily and quickly, 
and it deserves your consideration. If 
you'll write Kirbro Company, 131 
Schley St., Newark 12, N.J., they 
will send you full details. 



























Ice Cheaper and Faster 


Icing vegetables has always been ex- 
pensive, and many growers have re- 
sisted installing equipment to do the 
job. NOW all growers can own an 
ice crusher with a blower strong 
enough to blow ice 35 to 40 feet. The 
new unit, complete with a 7% hp. 
motor, 10-foot wire reinforced hose, 
and heavy-duty automatic reset con- 
trol can be purchased at low cost. It 
will pay you to know more about this 
new equipment, and if you will write 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 612 In- 
diana Ave., La Porte, Ind., a com- 
plete ice equipment catalog will be 
sent to you. 
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Chemical Trends 


WE are always interested in trends 
and their effects on our vegetable 
growing business. We are especially 
interested in the trends of chemical 
usage, since we are among the 
heaviest users in agriculture. 

In reviewing some recent USDA 
figures and chemical reports, we learn 
that by 1975 American farmers will 
be using 284% more fertilizer than 
they use today. Farmers have already 
pushed their fertilizer purchases from 
a 1939 value of $480 million to the 
1954 value of $890 million. A sizable 
proportion of that figure comes from 
American vegetable growers. 

On the other side of the chemical 
fence are the pesticide materials. We 
pour fertilizer into the soil to boost 
yields, only to find the healthy plants 
more tasty to insects and susceptible 
to disease epidemics. Hence we reach 
out for chemicals to control them. 

Losses to farmers due to the major 
insects—about 8000 different species 
—run to almost $2 billion annually 
for all crops. Total estimated loss 
from all insects to livestock, forests, 
buildings, fabrics, households, and 
crops reaches the staggering figure of 
$3.6 billion. Control costs run to about 
$400 million per year for chemicals 
alone. It appears that the field of in- 
sect control is in for along and steady 
increase in the use of chemicals. 

Diseases extract a heavy toll from 
farmers’ incomes and cause them to 
spend some $82 million each year to 
bring diseases under control. Head- 
ing the list in volume of sales is cop- 
per sulfate and second is sulfur, both 
of which have held their respective 
positions for a century. However, 
new chemicals, especially the carba- 
mates, have greatly reduced the use 
of both copper sulfate and sulfur. 

With the enormous increase in the 
use of chemicals in many forms on 
food crops, especially on vegetables, 
comes the inevitable question: What 
are chemicals doing to human health? 

The evidence, contrary to some, 
points to the fact that our health is 
better today than ever. Some might 
say that it is better today in spite of 
the use of chemicals rather than be- 
cause of them. This statement may 
be argued, but the fact remains that 
the average age of a human being is 
being lengthened each year, and fewer 
babies die each year, percentagewise. 
Chemicals must share in these accom- 
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plishments, both in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine and in the field of 
better human nutrition. 

We have little to fear from the use 
of highly poisonous chemicals in 
crop production, if labels are read 
carefully, and the user applies direc- 
tions accordingly. We were happy to 
read recently that out of 20,000 farm 
accidents only 1.7% were due to 
chemicals, and that due to their mis- 
use—labels were not read and fol- 
lowed. 


Strike One! 


WE’RE always duly impressed when 
we listen to the broadcast of a major 
league baseball game by the volumi- 
nous facts and figures the broadcaster 
has at his fingertips regarding each 
player, the number of hits, runs, er- 
rors made down through the years; 
how each team has functioned year 
after year. Having such records is 
of course the only way management 
can determine the worth of a player 
and his value to the team. 

Applying that same line of thinking 
to the growing of vegetables, we 
have been wondering how many grow- 
ers can pinpoint which crop has been 
doing well for him year after year, 
which cultural practice has been par- 
ticularly worth while, whether the 
application of one inch of water every 
eight days is the right amount or 
whether one-half inch every four days 
would be preferable for his corn crop. 

In other words, how often has he, 
the grower, struck out or made a par- 
ticularly good hit. 

Mulling this over in our minds and 
at the same time -thumbing through 


VEGETABLE CONVENTION 





""May | borrow your comb?"’ 


EDITORIALS 





the latest proceedings of the Ohio 
Vegetable and Potato Growers Asso- 
ciation, we came upon what we think 
is a mighty fine suggestion for keep- 
ing a permanent record of “hits, runs, 
and errors” for the vegetable grower. 
Only Gilbert S. Watts, successful 
grower of Bellwood, Pa., likens his 
method of keeping his record to the 
work of a field commander who after 
defining aims and objectives, works 
out a detailed plan of battle in order 
to co-ordinate strategy, men, and ma- 
terials into smooth, effective action. 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“Much energy has been spent in an 
effort to determine where the West 
begins . . . The West begins where the 
average annual rainfall drops below 
twenty inches. When you reach the line 
which marks that drop—for convenience, 
the one hundredth meridian—you have 
reached the West." 

—Bernard de Voto 





Watts starts out with a good, big 
map of his farm. If you don’t have 
one, he suggests sketching your farm 
in pencil on engineer’s tracing paper. 
“Make the map big, perhaps 16 x 24 
inches, take it to a blueprinter in the 
nearest big town. He will make you 
a half dozen copies, blue lines on 
white, for a few dollars.” 

With these maps in front of him, 
Watts then writes in each field as it 
appears. Using a pencil he writes in 
soil tests, intended fertilization, plant- 
ing date sequences, green manure 
plans, etc. 

As the season progresses, the in- 
tentions in pencil are erased and actual 
applications and plantings, locations 
of varieties, and other details are 
entered in ink. “Advance of ink, re- 
treat of pencil tells us at a glance how 
we are getting along—early, late, or 
on schedule.” And the whole sheet 
tells at a glance, for example, just 
how he fertilized that fifth planting 
6f sweet corn that isn’t doing quite 
right. 

Watts’ record on maps goes back 
34 years. He keeps them all in one 
drawer, the latest on top, and says 
they are invaluable for reference. The 
“hits, runs, errors” are plainly visible! 





Coming Next Month 


Buyer’s Guide for the Vegetable Farm 
Vegetable Areas of America—Maryland 
Ohio’s Annual Greenhouse Day 

Let’s All Celebrate National Vegetable 
Week 

How John Dollar Grows Asparagus 
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FULL LINE packing house equipment 


Stqndardized line 


widths of 18, 30 


and 42 inches 


..ots “PROFIT ENGINEERED” for you! 


Here’s a complete new range of packing units and line assemblies to fill your special needs 
exactly. Look at these John Bean advancements — accurate, bruise-free sizing . . . fast, 


effective washing and absorbing .. . 


greater sales appeal, make bigger profits for you. 


18 ROLL WASHER-ABSORBER 
Big capacity — economical 
towel-wrapped absorbing rolls. 


THE. ORIGINAL 
RUBBER 
SPOOL GRADERS 


Gentle handling, 
accurate sizing. 


{me 


ert i 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 


John BEAN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


handy, variable-speed sorting and delivery tables 
new high speed bagging .. . all designed to give your potato and onion packs ; 


NEW BUCKET BAGGER 


Fills and weighs 
50 and 100 |b. bags 


in one operation 


New, easier cleanout. Vari- 
able speed drives available & 
on 18, 30 and 42 inch widths. | 9 


Send for latest 
Vegetable Packing 
Equipment 
Catalog. 





ASSOCIATED 


SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


ATLANTA 2 © CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. © INDIANAPOLIS 25 
EXMORE, VA. ® MEMPHIS 2 e MILFORD, CONN. 
OAKLAND 4 ® SALINAS ® SAN ANTONIO 
VINELAND, N.J. 


Distributors in Florida: The Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City 
International Division: Asgrow Export Corp., Milford, Conn. 


- ¢ for heavy first cut 
¢ right size 
¢ uniform easy-to-sell 
quality. 


Great Lakes 59 Great Lakes 118 
Great Lakes 65 Great Lakes 659 
Great Lakes 66 No. 456 


Pennlake 
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